





The Recitation of Creeds. 


an 


WHEN the Bishop of Zanzibar at the end of last year pub- 
lished his Open Letter on the Kikuyu Conference he declared 
that there “ had not been a conference of such importance 
to the life of the Ecclesia Anglicana since the Reformation.” 
These words seemed to most people excessive at the time, 
but the sequel of events has gone far to corroborate them ; 
for the discussions thus originated are still acute, and some 
very fundamental questions are still being contested on the 
one side and on the other. 

We have specially in mind just now Bishop Gore’s Open 
Letter to his clergy, on the Basis of Anglican Fellowship 
in faith and organization, and the protests its appearance has 
elicited from some prominent Anglican divines. It will be 
remembered that Bishop Weston impeached the Bishops of 
his communion in England on three counts, their toleration 
of excessive Liberalism and excessive Evangelicalism in two 
of the sections which divide their clergy, and yet their readi- 
ness to suppress the manifestations of Catholicism in the re- 
maining section of the same body. Bishop Gore, in the letter 
that lies before us, follows the same threefold arrangement, 
and adopts the same attitude in regard to the first two counts, 
though somewhat inverting what Bishop Weston had to say 
about the third. But in this article we are confining ourselves 
to the first of these counts, or rather to one aspect of this 
first count: the conditions under which the public recitation 
of the Creeds is lawful. 

Bishop Gore begins by an exhortation to his clergy to keep 
a firm hold of the principles which lie at the basis of Angli- 
can fellowship, regarded as an organized Church with a 
special office in Christendom. 

If [he says] we look at the Church of England as it has stood 
objectively in history . . . it has stood for what I think is best 
described as a liberal or scriptural Catholicism; that is to say, 
it has stood to maintain the ancient fundamental faith of the 
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Catholic Church, as expressed in Creeds and conciliar decisions 


of the undivided Church, . . . the ancient structure of the 
Church as depending upon the successions of Bishops . . . and 
the ministration of the ancient sacraments and rites. . . . And 


at the same time it has associated itself with Protestants in . 
their appeal to the primitive Church, and especially to Scripture 
as the sole final testing-ground of dogmatic requirement. . 

It is this appeal to Scripture constantly insisted upon which 
qualifies the Catholicism of the Anglican Church as Scriptural 
or liberal. 


On this basis of the final appeal to Scripture, even as 
regards “ things ordained by general councils as necessary 
to salvation,” ‘‘ the Church of England has claimed compre- 
hensiveness as its glory.”” But “‘ a comprehensive body means 
a body which can tolerate much difference of opinion and 
practice among its members because it is at the basis bound 
strongly together by principles held in common. Otherwise 
it is not a comprehensive body at all, but a mere consensus 
of jarring atoms, held together by some external bond.” And 
Bishop Gore’s complaint is that certain offending parties with- 
in the three sections of the clergy are gravely overstepping the 
limits of these basal truths, and are being allowed to do so 
uncontrolled, by the genial toleration of the Anglican authori- 
ties, until it is becoming a serious question whether the latter 
are not chargeable with complicity in the offence of per- 
mitting their fellowship to break up into jarring atoms. 

According to his exhortation those “ Bishops and priests 
who have specially accepted responsibility for maintaining 
the faith and handing it on unimpaired to the generations 
that are to come should undertake the painful duty of think- 
ing over the three disruptive tendencies ” to which he calls 
attention ‘in the light of the common principles which are to 
hold us together, if indeed we are to continue to stand to- 
gether.” 

To aid them in this process of thinking he begins by 
stating summarily what the claim of Liberalism amounts to. 


An “ advanced "’ school of biblical criticism, on grounds, how- 
ever, rather philosophical than strictly critical, has reached the 
conclusion that certain miracles—those which by contrast to the 
miracles of healing are called “ nature-miracles,”” such as our 
Lord's feeding of the five thousand, or the stilling of the waves 
by His words or the raising of the dead; or, again, the miracle 
of His own birth of a virgin-mother, and the resurrection of His. 
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dead body from the grave—are for us to-day incredible, not 
chiefly on grounds of the evidence in each particular case, but 
on grounds of general scientific and historical principle. . . . 
Accordingly a considerable number of clergymen who share these 
views, or sympathize with those who hold them, are claiming 
passionately and insistently that they are not incompatible with 
the exercise of our ministry. Some of these critical scholars, 
again, find themselves drawn to the conclusion that, in the manner 
of His immediate coming as the Son of Man in the clouds of 
heaven, our Lord was the victim of a delusion induced by con- 
temporary ideas which He shared, but which the course of events 
falsified, and that we cannot any longer think of Him as an 
infallible teacher. This, again, they claim, is no bar to the exer- 
cise of the ministry. 

Having thus stated the doctrinal position of advanced 
Liberalism, Dr. Gore protests that he disagrees profoundly 
with the critics in question, not because he deprecates the 
application of criticism to the New Testament but because 
he does not think their criticism sound, and because he holds 
that “it is those who reject miracles, not those who affirm 
them, who do violence to the evidence . . . that the rejection 
of the nature-miracles ...cuts so deep into the historical 
character of the Gospel narrative, into the record of the words 
as wel] as the works of our Lord, that nothing like the dis- 
tinctive confidence of the Christian creed could be main- 
tained . . . that, if we consider our Lord’s eschatological pre- 
dictions in the light of the customary language in which such 
predictions are expressed in the Bible we shall see reason 
to hold that He was an absolutely true prophet of speedy 
divine judgment on Jerusalem, which alone He definitely pre- 
dicted in the immediate future.” 

With this protest we are in whole-hearted agreement ; 
indeed, it is just this which, so far as it regards the rejection 
of the miraculous element in the Gospels, we have been re- 
cently maintaining in this periodical. Bishop Gore has, too, 
our good wishes for his endeavour to maintain the incom- 
patibility of these naturalistic views with the lawful exercise 
of the Anglican ministry. We may not regard the Anglican 
Church as based on a sound principle, but it has considerable 
influence in this country, and one cannot but desire that that 
influence should be exercised in restricting, not extending, 
the spread of subversive ideas among the English people. 
The question is, however, can he succeed in this endeavour? 
In this Open Letter he passes over, as dealt with elsewhere 
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in his writings, the question of what is in itself true or 
credible in regard to the assaults of rationalistic criticism 
on these fundamental facts of the Christian religion. He 
takes up the practical question of what are the doctrinal ob- 
ligations of Anglican clergymen. It is an error, he points out, 
to suppose that the Anglican clergy are still committed, by 
the terms of a subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, to ac- 
ceptance of “ all things therein contained.” Since 1865 for 
that more ancient requirement has been substituted the de- 
claration “‘ I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; I believe the doctrine of the 
Church of England, as there set forth, to be agreeable to the 
Word of God.” And the Bishop lays down what we imagine 
is the received opinion in the Anglican community, that “ in 
all justice [this substituted Declaration] must not be held to 
bind [one who makes it] to particular single phrases of the 
Articles, or Prayer Book, or Ordinal; [that] rightly or 
wrongly, but at any rate in fact, it expresses only a general 
assent.” 

‘But if this is the significance of the change from the older 
to the newer engagement demanded of the Anglican clergy it 
does not appear to be very satisfactory. How is the line to be 
drawn between the obligations of a particular and a general 
assent? How is one who signs the newer Declaration to be 
checked, if he persists in regarding his own doctrinal speci- 
ality as falling within the limits of a general assent, though 
his Bishop considers that it does not? How, to take a con- 
crete case, is this new Declaration capable of being enforced 
against one who regards disbelief in the Virgin-Birth (against 
Article ii.), or in the Resurrection, Ascension, and Second 
Coming of our Lord (against Article iii.), or in the state- 
ment that all in the three Creeds “ may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Scripture ” (against Article viii.), as dis- 
belief only in propositions of merely secondary importance 
belonging to the “ form ”’ not the “ substance,”’ the “ husk ” 
not the “ kernel,” of the Christian doctrines declared in Holy 
Scripture? Or, to go straight to the root—in the face of 
Bishop Gore’s acknowledgment that the Church of England 
subordinates all her formularies to “the appeal to Scripture 
and antiquity,” going so far as to allow that even things or- 
dained by general councils as necessary to salvation, much 
more things ordained only by her own local councils, “ have 
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neither strength nor authority unless it may be declared that 
they be taken out of Holy Scripture ’—how can any one who 
has signed this Declaration be checked if he maintains that 
his Church, by asserting its principle of appeal in such terms, 
in effect throws him back upon his own personal convictions 
as to what has been taken out of Holy Scripture and antiquity 
rightly interpreted? Yet, if this is allowed, is it not tanta- 
mount to allowing the very claim made by the class of clergy 
Bishop Gore finds fault with, the class, namely, which main- 
tains that that only ought to be regarded as the legitimate 
teaching of Holy Scripture which Holy Scripture is found 
to declare, after it has first been subjected to the sifting pro- 
cesses of modern criticism? Must we not say then that the 
Bishop, by his admissions—admissions, it is true, which are his 
because they are those of his Church—deprives himself of 
the power to cite the Articles referred to above, or any other 
Anglican formularies, against the disbelievers in the Virgin- 
Birth, or the Resurrection, or Ascension, or any other doc- 
trines hitherto firmly believed but now declared to be in- 
tolerable to the modern mind. 

There is, however, another ground on which we cannot 
but think Bishop Gore has a really unanswerable case against 
these people. 

By far the most precise doctrinal obligation of the clergy of 
to-day [he says] lies in their constant obligation to recite the 
Creeds as leaders of the congregation. . . . The Creeds . . 
require a personal expression of belief in the occurrence of cer- 
tain events of history, and these in part strictly miraculous events : 
“I believe ...in Jesus Christ ...who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. He descended into hell: 
the third day He rose again from the dead, He ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty ; from thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.”’ And “I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ . . . of one 
substance with the Father, by whom all things were made; who 
for us men and our salvation came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man, and was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He 
suffered and was buried: and the third day He rose again from 
the dead according to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of the Father. And He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead.” 


After citing certain other passages from the Collects and 
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Prefaces in the Book of Common Prayer, affirming in like 
measure the historical character of the Virgin-Birth and the 
Bodily Resurrection of our Lord, as evidence that “ the state- 
ments of the Creeds do not stand alone,” he presses his point 
as to the nature of the obligation to recite them which the 
Anglican Church imposes on its ministers. 


There is no question as to what [these statements mean], or 
what the narratives in the Gospel mean in which they are inter- 
preted. I believe these narratives to be really true and trust- 
worthy. But that is not now the question. The question is, Is 
it consistent with the sincerity which ought to attach to public 
office, and especially to public office in the Christian Church, 
that a man should pledge himself to the constant recitation of 
these Creeds, as an officer of the society which so strenuously 
holds them, if fhe personally does not believe that these miraculous 
events occurred, if he believes that our Lord was born as other 
men, or that His dead body did in fact “see corruption?"’ The 
belief in the Resurrection is more central to the Christian faith 
than the belief in our Lord’s birth of a virgin . . . [but] from 
our present point of view they stand obviously in exactly the same 
position. The minister is required to profess his belief that our 
Lord was born of a virgin, as also that He was raised the third 
day from the dead, every time he says the public service. 


Bishop Gore would give to those in doubt “ abundant 
time "’ for, and “ the freest liberty to, suggest questions and 
propose tentative solutions.” But a man must, after a time, 
make up his mind. And 


when he has come to the conclusion that he does not believe we 
have adequate grounds for asserting that our Lord was in fact 
born of a virgin, or rose again the third day from the dead, he 
cannot legitimately, or with due regard to public sincerity, re- 
tain his position as an officer in a Church which requires of its 
officers the constant recitation of her Creeds. 

I cannot entertain a doubt that, if this claim on the part of 
officers of the Church to affirm officially their belief in the oc- 
currence of specific events which, in their plain and unmistakable 
meaning, are at heart not believed to have occurred—if this claim 
be allowed, so far from “ commending itself to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God,” the Church which tolerates this 
claim will be publicly convicted of insincerity, and will lose all 
moral weight with Englishmen. 


This is sound reasoning, and it is altogether disconnected 
with the exclusively Anglican question what the Church of 
England allows or disallows. To whatever organization, re- 
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ligious or otherwise, a man belongs or does not belong, he is 
bound, when he repeats a formula imposed on him, or ac- 
cepted by him, to understand its terms in the sense which they 
naturally bear, and are understood by those who propound 
the formula to him: particularly is this the case when the for- 
mula recited is that of an act of public religious worship in 
which many join. Bishop Gore foresees some objections likely 
to be raised against this position, and proceeds to forestall 
them. But these it will be more convenient to consider in con- 
nection with the actual objections taken to what is conceived to 
be Bishop Gore’s intolerance by those affected. For, not to 
speak of others, two such important divines of the Anglican 
communion as Professor Sanday and Professor Bethune 
Baker, respectively the Lady Margaret Professors of Divinity 
at Oxford and Cambridge, having been accustomed ap- 
parently to sanction, in their pupils, if not in their own 
selves, the rejection of the Virgin-Birth, and of the Resur- 
rection, in the plain and obvious sense of these words, have 
felt so aggrieved by Bishop Gore's strictures as to find it 
necessary to counteract their effect by published letters of 
protest. Professor Bethune Baker wrote before the publi- 
cation of Bishop Gore’s Open Letter, but in view of a previous 
letter addressed by the same prelate to 7he Times, which 
was to the same effect, though in a less expanded form. Pro- 
fessor Sanday published his letter after the Open Letter had 
appeared and as a direct protest against it. But both take 
substantially the same line in their criticism of its contents. 

What seems primarily, and naturally, to have stirred them 
up is the Bishop’s charge of insincerity against those who 
regularly recite the Creed whilst disbelieving in its affirmation 
of miraculous occurrences. 

You emphasize [says Professor Bethune Baker] the need in the 
Church of England of a unity compatible with the moral principle 
of sincerity of profession, and, as I understand, you suggest that the 
sere of the “critical school”’ is not compatible with that principle 
° I venture to urge that in regard to the matter of which 
I am writing, “the great body of the Anglican Church” is not 
likely to “arriveat . . . a unity comprehensive but intelligible, 
and compatible with the moral principle of sincerity of profession,” 
unless it succeeds in realising the distinction between the religious 
convictions embodied in its doctrines and the forms in which they 
have been expressed in the past, or in other words, between the 
reality of the spiritual experience enshrined in our Gospels and the 
“historical” credibility of all the “ miraculous” narratives they 
contain. 
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And Dr. Sanday protests that, though he believes in some 
sense both in the Supernatural beginning and the Super- 
natural ending of our Lord’s life, he cannot see his way to 
believe in contra naturam miracles, and so cannot accept the 
fact of the Virgin-Birth or the bodily resurrection if one 
means more than that “ our Lord’s birth was sanctified in 
every physical respect and the most perfect manner conceiv- 
able,” and the other more than what is affirmed in the vision 
of the Apocalypse, ‘‘ I am the first and the last, and the living 
one; and I am dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore ” ; 
in other words, that He did not reanimate the body that was 
laid in the grave, but still lives as Spirit, and governs His 
Church. He is, however, very indignant that for reciting 
the Creeds in public service whilst holding these views he 
should be accused of insincerity. 

Bishop Gore [he says] directly impugns the sincerity of a 
number of persons who are allowed to be good men. . . . I can 
quite believe that the Bishop did not really intend all that the 
Open Letter seems to say. He must have considered that there are 
different kinds of sincerity, which on the surface at least may 
need some adjusting to each other. I shall try to show that 
even the particular kind on which he insists does not suffer. But 
in any case it stands rather low in the scale as compared with 
other kinds. . . . On the other hand, the resolute pursuit of 
truth requires a high and austere sincerity. 


No one, surely, would wish to suggest that either of these 
two clergymen is consciously insincere in reciting the Creeds 
when they occur in the course of an Anglican service, but 
persons of the highest integrity are liable to misconceive 
sometimes the moral significance of their actions, and it is 
therefore necessary to call attention on occasion to what ap- 
pears to be unjustifiable in some current practice, quite in- 
dependently of the part taken in it by any particular person 
or persons. And under the present circumstances there does 
appear to be reason sufficient for an Anglican bishop to raise 
the question of the lawfulness of reciting the Creeds by one 
who cannot regard as true one or more of these solemn affir- 
mations. Nor can we think that Dr. Sanday’s distinction 
between different kinds of sincerity meets the exigencies of 
the case. It is impossible to underestimate the obligation 
of a “high and austere sincerity” in “the resolute pur- 
suit of truth,” even though one may question sometimes the 
validity of the method by which certain seekers after truth 
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are dominated. But Dr. Sanday can hardly mean to say 
that those who have shown their sincerity in embracing the 
subversive conclusions to which the application of their 
method has led them, are justified in reciting Creeds which 
affirm the exact opposite of these conclusions. The fact that 
one “ kind of sincerity ” is lower than another, cannot justify 
those who have adhered to the higher kind in their studies, 
in disregarding the lower kind, if such it be, in their public 
professions of belief. Rather the one kind should be held 
to postulate the other: so that if a man has been brought 
by his sincerity to disbelieve some of the affirmations of the 
Creed he should be led on by the same sincerity to refrain 
from reciting them publicly; and if any men so situated 
wish to claim for themselves as Anglican clergymen a free- 
dom tc disbelieve these affirmations of the Creed, on the 
ground that to refuse this freedom would be “ to make the 
ministry of the Church of England impossible for many 
thinking and instructed men,” they should further claim, as 
an indispensable condition for their remaining in that minis- 
try, relief from the obligation of reciting the Creeds which 
their conscientious convictions condemn as containing false 
affirmation. 

And this is also the criticism to which Dr. Sanday lays 
himself open when he comes to “ the one argument that seems 
to [him] really decisive.” 


Creeds [he says] composed fifteen, sixteen, seventeen centuries 
ago cannot possibly express with literal exactitude the mind of 
to-day. And conversely the minds of to-day cannot possibly 
correspond with literal exactitude to the wording of the Creed. 
Its whole intellectual context is different; and in the process of 
translating from the one context into the other differences must come 
in. There must be an element of what may be called mu/atis 
mutandis. There cannot easily be a better example of this than 
the growth in modern times of the special science with which 
we are concerned, the science of criticism. Whether we like it 
or not criticism has put its stamp upon the modern mind. 


Our conception of the Bible has been deeply affected. . . . But 
if our conception of the Bible is thus profoundly affected our 
conception of the Creeds must be affected equally. . . We are 


therefore obliged, volentes nolentes, to take the Creeds in a broad, 
general sense as subject to criticism. And in this sense there is 
no loss to religion, because a broad general sense is just what 
is best suited to be the living foundation of religious life and 
religious devotion. 
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Whether all this be true or not, at least, as Dr. Sanday 
admits, it involves that the words of the Creeds have ceased to 
correspond with “ literal exactitude ’’ to the modern mind; 
and, in fact, the want of correspondence between the two 
falls very far short of literal exactitude, and might more 
correctly be called flat opposition. How then can it be right 
for those whose minds have travelled so far from the ancient 
and original meanings to signify, by continued recitation of 
an ancient Creed, that they still retain them? Is it not in- 
cumbent on them to require that the text of these Creeds 
shall be changed till it does correspond with literal exacti- 
tude to the new meanings—as, for instance, that, instead of 
the present text of the Apostles’ Creed, shall be substituted 
‘““ was born of Joseph and Mary, was sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost,” “‘ was dead and buried but still lives in Spirit,” and 
“ hath appeared in vision.” It may well be that other changes 
would be likewise necessary to establish conformity with the 
modern mind as exhibited in the conceptions of other clergy- 
men of Liberal views. Some of these, we believe, object to 
the article, ‘‘ Maker of heaven and earth,” as seeming to 
exclude any process of cosmic evolution. Others would dis- 
allow the “ Very God of very God” of the Nicene Creed, 
as presumably would Dr. Latimer Jackson, to whose book on 
The Eschatology of Jesus Bishop Gore refers, for this writer, 
though cautious in his language, could hardly demur, as he 
does, to the practice of ‘‘ Jesus-worship,” if he really be- 
lieved in our Lord's divinity. Many of course disbelieve in a 
final parousia, ‘‘ to judge the living and the dead,” as well 
as in the doctrine of the resurrection of the bodies of men. 
All these will claim to have their beliefs considered in any 
readjustment of the Creed to express the reinterpretations 
of the modern mind. But is not the readjustment necessary, 
if this entire class of clergymen are to protect themselves 
against the unpleasant imputations on their sincerity which are 
made and, as Bishop Gore says justly, will be made by the 
general public as long as with their known views they go on 
reciting the Creeds in their present text? 

We must not, however, pass over a further defence which 
both Dr. Sanday and Dr. Bethune Baker set up as justifying 
the recitation of the Creeds in a sense other than the plain 
and obvious sense. Dr. Bethune Baker, we have seen, dis- 
tinguishes between “ the religious convictions embodied in the 
doctrines [of the Creed] and the forms in which they have 
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been expressed in the past,” and applies the distinction to the 
“ clergy and laity who declare their belief in the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection, though they are uncertain as to the 
way in which either was effected.”’ But the affirmations of 
the Creeds, as they stand, make no such distinction, obviously 
because those who composed them centuries ago, and those 
who have expressed their faith by reciting them ever since, 
the Liberal divines and their following excepted, made no 
such distinction, but took both the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection, and “ the ways in which they were effected ”’ as in- 
tegral elements in the same divinely wrought but historical 
occurrences. Dr. Sanday, fixing on a term used by Bishop 
Gore in his Open Letter, claims to take in a “ symbolical ” 
sense those words of the Creed which he cannot recognize as in 
their literal sense stating historical truth. But Bishop Gore 
conceded rather too much to the objector when in the passage 
Dr. Sanday has in mind he allows him to take “ figurative ” 
and “‘ symbolical ” as equivalent terms. “ Sitting at the right 
hand of the Father ” is clearly a figurative not a symbolical 
expression, and “ descending into hell” (that is into the 
Hades, or Limbo, which the Gospel elsewhere calls “ Abra- 
ham’s bosom "’) may be symbolically said, but may also be 
merely figurative. But, when Dr. Sanday wishes to argue 
that, the Session and the Descent being symbolical, the As- 
cension must also be symbolically meant, he forgets that the 
Ascension, that is the mounting upwards of our Lord’s body 
in the sight of the Apostles, is recorded in Scripture, and 
thence transferred to the Creed, manifestly as being a duly 
accredited historical event. It is therefore in this historical 
sense that the Creed means us to take it, and in this sense 
those who recite the Creed thereby signify that they take it. 
The further question whether this historical and visible moun- 
ting upwards of our Lord’s body was intended to signify that 
the heaven to which its course was directed lay in the region 
which at that particular time was in the zenith to Jerusalem, 
is a question apart on which the article of the Creed has no 
bearing. Under that aspect the mounting upwards, but not 
the record of the mounting upwards, may have been intended 
as a symbol whereby to signify to us that heaven is remote 
from the earth; indeed that is presumable, for it is extremely 
unlikely that the heaven to which our Lord transported his 
risen body was situated in what was the zenith of Jerusalem 
at that hour. 
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This misapplication of the idea of symbolism cannot carry 
Dr. Sanday very far in his endeavour to establish a non- 
miraculous interpretation of the Creed. But, if we under- 
stand him rightly, he claims a justification for going further 
in the analogy of the Old Testament, as interpreted both 
by Bishop Gore and himself, on the principle that ‘‘ myth 
and legend and story have been instruments in the divine 
education of man as well as strict history.”” It is not very 
clear whether he means by this that the stories of the Virgin- 
Birth and the physical resurrection can be regarded not as 
strict history but as myths or legends or stories used by God 
in this way. But it is sufficient to say that only in defiance 
of the laws of language can the records of these two super- 
natural events be interpreted in this way. 

The object of this article has been to consider the con- 
ditions under which, and under which alone, the recitation 
of Creeds is legitimate. We are not therefore under any 
necessity of discussing Dr. Sanday’s or Dr. Bethune Baker’s 
theories on the basis of historical principles; and this all 
the more, because in three recent articles we have given, with 
special reference to the miracles of our Lord’s life and the 
crowning miracle of His Resurrection, the reason for our 
conviction that the effect of starting from the presupposition 
that real miracles are impossible is to warp a man’s judgment 
in estimating the historical evidence and cause him to see it 
in a false perspective. We would submit to our readers that 
these two protests addressed to Bishop Gore afford only a 
further illustration of this misleading influence, and we would 
claim, as an unconscious admission of its effect upon him, 
Dr. Sanday’s acknowledgment that “ when once we begin to 
doubt statements which involve a real contravention of the 
laws of nature, there is many a spiritual version of an event 
which becomes much easier to accept than the corresponding 
physical version; for instance, it is easier to suppose that 
the withering of the Fig Tree was parable rather than literal 
fact." On the contrary, whatever view we are pleased to 
take as to the trustworthiness of the Evangelists, we cannot, 
without violation of the principles of literary interpretation, 
assume that they meant to relate here a parable not a fact. 

We will end with a word on the practical tendency of this 
mode of dealing with Creeds. Dr. Sanday, in a passage 
quoted higher up, affirms categorically, as a thing which all 
will acknowledge, that, in taking the Creeds “ in a broad, 
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general sense as subject to criticism,” there is “* no loss to re- 
ligion, because a broad, general sense is just what is best 
suited to be the living foundation of religious life and re- 
ligious foundation.” This at all events is not the verdict of 
experience. The characteristic note of the present age is that 
in an alarming measure its sons have drifted away from the 
religious beliefs and practices of their forefathers, and, in 
fact, give to religion no place in their lives. Dr. Sanday will 
no doubt say that this is because they have not been suffi- 
ciently encouraged to take the Christian Creeds in the broad 
general sense he recommends. Others will perhaps more dis- 
cerningly diagnose the malady by referring to the wide- 
spread feeling among those smitten by it that, whereas the 
Liberal divines have convinced them that the “ broad general 
sense’ is the only sense admissible for a well-constituted 
modern mind, they do not find this sense sufficiently nourish- 
ing for their souls to live upon, and so prefer to do without 
religion altogether. Nor, though these Liberal divines are 
neither few in number, nor deficient in influence, nor reticent 
in expressing their views, do they seem able to point to a 
regeneration of living faith among any appreciable number 
of disciples, outside the select few whose minds are of aca- 
demic cast, and whose hearts still feel the spell of the beliefs 
they have discarded. 
S. F. S. 
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There was a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 
Like mosaic, paven.— She//ey. 


ABOUT a mile and a half off Cannes, just far enough away 
to have preserved the dignity of exclusiveness, is a group of 
tiny islands, chipped off a promontory of the mainland, no 
doubt, in primeval times. I cannot say how many there 
are, because I do not know which are rocks and which are 
islands. At what precise limit does your piece of land sur- 
rounded by water cease to be a mere rock and become an 
island? Who knows? Perhaps the growth of vegetation 
decides the matter. 

Anyhow, two bits of Les Lérins have trees growing on 
them. The larger one is called Sainte Marguerite, and holds 
a prison in which they shut up the Man in the Iron Mask. 
The smaller, the one that should have anemones and violets 
on it (but hadn’t when I went there), is St. Honorat. 

It is lawny beyond dispute. Lawny paths and lawny 
spaces, alternating with carpets of pine-needles, form its 
floor. Long aisles of pine-trunks and mysterious groups of 
them, purple and silver and dusky green, stand around you 
on every side, the flat tops of the trees, at once light and 
sombre, delicate and strong, as you look up into them, almost 
roofing the island in. There is scarcely more than a delight- 
ful sea margin of it, and the plot of ground on which the 
monastery stands, open to the sky. ‘“‘ The voluptuous nightin- 
gales ” sing here all day long at the season chosen by them. 
Sunlight filters through the network of the trees, very ample 
golden sunshine, flecking their stems, and warming and scent- 
ing the air they live in. I do not know any air sweeter than 
that scented by the Mediterranean and pine-trees. The 
Mediterranean has a scent of its own, of course: everybody 
knows that who has wandered about its shores. This fra- 
grance of the Mediterranean and pine-trees, and the cool- 
ness and the warmth of them, blending with something that 
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has no name, but makes itself felt in all places connected with 
religious history, forms the atmosphere of St. Honorat. 

It is the Pinus Maritimus that grows here; the kind 
found on Japanese screens, I think, or something at any rate 
very like it. It is a fantastic and suggestive and beautiful 
tree, which ought to be planted in every country that sets any 
value on the “ Intellectual Life!” For it is an intellectual 
tree, and a poetical tree, and (at St. Honorat anyhow) a 
religious tree. It helps you to think and enables you to dream 
salutary dreams better than any tree I know. If you want a 
tree to lie under lie under the Pinus Maritimus. It cannot 
be beaten. As to the sounds of the island they are really 
silence, except for the occasional clanging of antique bells 
that suit the place, the almost imperceptible rustle of insects 
in the grass, or lizards among the dédris of a ruined sea-wall, 
— and then, of course, sometimes the nightingales. I imagine 
that on very still days the murmur of life at Cannes might 
come across the space of intervening water and the tree-tops 
of Ste. Marguérite, but it would be a very subdued and 
harmonious murmur that would seem itself a thing of nature. 


Listen alone beside the sea, 

Listen alone among the woods ; 

Those voices of twin solitudes 

Shall have one sound alike to thee : 

Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again,— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


The island of St. Honorat belongs now to the Cistercians. 
Cistercians are people whom tourists, if they had the chance, 
would naturally like to stare at. I should myself, but my 
stare would be (as possibly would theirs!) the stare of 
veneration. One does not get the chance, however, for the 
monks do not walk about their island, at any rate during 
visitors’ hours, but keep within the Convent walls; though, 
that they must have been out and about at some time within 
recent history is evident, for there they are on the postcards, 
standing here and there under the pine-trees with the utmost 
feeling for picturesqueness! The priests, of whom there are, 
alas! only eight in the Community at present, wear white, 
with a brown scapular, the lay-Brothers brown, and out-of- 
doors the necessary but inevitably ridiculous staw hat. It 
is inevitably ridiculous. Who ever yet saw a tonsured and 
habited monk in a hat who had not lost half his dignity 
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thereby, if not the whole of it. It is something like putting 
a hat on an intelligent and beautiful dog. You feel it an 
outrage, and your impulse is to tear it off. 


St. Honorat himself was a hermit of the fifth century; 
one among many others in these parts, for the Riviera seems 
to have teemed with them. ‘Turn a stone and start a Hermit.” 
And indeed, it is not surprising, for the mountain districts of 
this radiant coast are as essentially “ spiritual " as Nature can 
be. Their genius loci is always a religious one. They are 
practically well-adapted, too, for the eremitical manner of 
living,—remote, yet not inaccessible; desolate, yet not for- 
bidding ; mighty, yet not overwhelming in their grandeur; 
enriched everywhere by springs and patches of cultivable 
land (very suitable for growing beans, I should suppose! ) 
and beautified by a perpetual pageant of lights and shadows; 
steeped almost always in incomparable sunshine. Their 
climate, at the right altitudes, is just what one would have it 
if one were a hermit: sufficiently rigorous to brace mind and 
body, sufficiently clement to tranquillize the soul. Whether 
St. Honorat considered these matters when he settled in the 
Grotto of Gap Roux—that gorgeous scarlet promontory of 
the Esterets, green-hung and mimosa-decked, that runs out 
into the Mediterranean, between Fréjus and Cannes—lI can- 
not say. Probably he only realized what one always does 
alone in such places, that he felt very near to God there, that 
solitude and glory in Nature were the fitting environment for 
that solitude and glory of soul after which he aspired. 

There has always been more in the choice of beautiful 
natural surroundings for the religious life than a mere desire 
for fishponds, whatever people may say. 

After a time St. Honorat left his hermitage on Cap Roux, 
having formulated his plans there for the founding of a 
monastery, and came down to establish himself in the little 
island that has since taken his name. 

Lerina, as it was then called, was the very place for his 


purpose. 
The air [he noticed] was balmy, and the thickets were full 
of odorous and health-giving plants. There were the wild sarsa- 
parilla, the milfoil that banishes melancholy, the resinous pines, 
the sleep-giving henbane, and the fennel and the aloe that 
strengthen the eyesight.* 
1 The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard. By the Author of Vera. 
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Yet the island had its drawbacks. It 


swarmed with poisonous snakes, with brown, barred adders, 
squirming among the sun-burnt stones or hissing from among the 
lush grasses. In the second place, there was no well or spring or 
streamlet. . . . The legend tells how the saint first summarily 
disposed of the serpents, and then pondered how to obtain a 
supply of water for an intended monastery. On one spot grew 
two tall palm-trees. Thither he repaired, and striking the ground 
three times in honour of the Trinity, which he invoked, he bade 
the waters flow. A sparkling and a bounding fountain instantly 
burst forth.t 


Here, then, St. Honorat founded his monastery, of the 
primitive rule of which almost nothing is known, and hence 
he went, towards the end of his life, to be made Bishop of 
Arles, where he died. ‘‘ He left behind him the reputation, 
not only of a holy life, but of a simple, persuasive speech, 
and of a singularly sweet and patient temper.” 

From his days onward there have always been monks on 
the island, except for about fifty years after the Revolution. 
In the seventh century the Community chose for its Abbot a 
Benedictine, and adopted the Benedictine Rule. This new 
Abbot, St. Aygulphe, restored the monastery buildings then 
existing, inspired the Community with a renewed spirit of 
fervour, and extended its influence and reputation. The 
Monastery of the Lérins grew, in time, rich and renowned. 
Saints, scholars, and missionaries went forth from it through- 
out the Middle Ages; St. Patrick, it is said, came here once, 
and St. Augustine certainly did. Charlemagne endowed it, 
and the Saracens plundered it, killing 500 of the monks, so 
that the soil is hallowed with the blood of martyrs. From 
this it came about that in 1088 a great tower of defence was 
built to, which the Community could retire in times of danger. 
It served also as an arsenal, a library, and a beacon—for the 
coast is perilous. There stands its ruin to-day, very noble 
and massive, on the most sea-beaten point of the island, more 
than half surrounded by water. Behind isa little shed with a 
modern installation for life-saving, a work of charity to which 
the monks have often had occasion to devote themselves, and 
to which they are still called. 

The interior of this old tower is a delightful surprise. 
From outside it is but a plain, square castellated keep, charm- 
ing rather by reason of its position than its looks, solid and 

1 The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard. 
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antique: within it is a labyrinth of ruins, just holding together 
sufficiently to tell one something of their builders. 

Hard necessity may have raised medizval buildings, peril 
of fire and siege thickened their walls, utility designed their 
admirable interiors, but Beauty was the mother and the 
mistress and the spirit of them all. She crept in everywhere, 
into the mind of the architect and the hand of the mason and 
the very stones themselves. She has insinuated herself 
through all their fabric. It is she who looks out at every 
window and stands at every door, and memory and the years 
are her handmaidens. It is she who captures and holds you 
at St. Honorat. She dwells there, though death and decay 
and the French Revolution have tried to drive her out. It 
is her stronghold, and there she gives glory to God and His 
saints in her own sweet way, without bothering about being 
useful. 

The interior of the tower has numerous compartments, 
with details of pillar and arch and capital. One is shown, 
of course, traces of the usual features of a monastery: 
library, refectory, kitchen, cells; one makes a somewhat 
arduous exploration of stairs and galleries, emerging here 
and there on beautiful vistas of sea, sky and mountain. Look- 
ing towards Cannes, from the top of the ruin, one sees rampart 
after rampart of the Alpes Maritimes and away beyond to the 
snow-peaks of the Italian frontier. Immediately below are 
the spreading tops of the pines, and the buildings and garden 
of the monastery as it is to-day, large buildings, but not 
interesting to look down on (unless it be that you are a 
woman and can see them no other way! ), and the neatly- 
planted garden and vineyards are merely exemplary. The 
present buildings are all modern, dating from the settlement 
of the Cistercians here about 1870, in place of the original 
Benedictines; but there are traces within of the ancient ones, 
seventh and eleventh and fourteenth century work ; and if you 
are a man you will be admitted to see them. All the best 
that is to be seen, however, is outside the walls. There is 
plenty of it, though all within a square mile or less. Some- 
where among the trees there is an immemorial sort of chapel, 
called of the Holy Trinity, that was once a pagan temple, 
now dismantled and desolate. None have been able to de- 
termine the date of its original construction or much of its 
history, but excavations have shown that it was once a place 
of great devotion, for the steps which lead down from its 
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cloister to the interior are polished like marble by the feet of 
pilgrims. Yet another chapel, that of St. Sauveur, stands in 
the wood, it, too, without history I believe. Yet, after all, 
one does not worry about that. History there is at St. 
Honorat, the air tingles with it—history, and tradition, and 
legend enough for a whole archipelago—and, above all, the 
atmosphere of sanctity is over the whole place, and as vital 
to-day as ever. /esus Christus heri et hodie ipse et in 
saecula, one feels as one wanders about. Time and change 
have set their mark upon the place, but the Eternal possesses 
it and will possess it, even if the last of the servants of God 
should be driven out of its bounds. The French Govern- 
ment may disperse the monks of Les Lérins, as it has so many 
hundreds of their brethren (but I do not think it will! and 
indeed it is beyond guessing what conceivable use it could 
make of the island), but St. Honorat would be still for God 
and of God—as surely as is a soul in Purgatory—for every- 
thing that counts or ever has counted there is essentially His, 
and cannot be taken out of His hand. 


Coming back to Cannes on board the steam-boat, an 
Englishman sat down beside the priest, who made one of our 
party of three, and began to talk to him. He seemed to offer 
him a sort of challenge to justify the existence of Contem- 
platives at all. ‘“‘ I am not criticizing,” he said (and that was 
true! ), “I am merely saying how it looks to me. I cannot 
understand why these men should shut themselves up from 
the world and its life. If they were to come out and do some 
useful work,” &c., &c. 

We might have quoted him Francis Thompson’s lines : — 


O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 


But where would have been the good? 
And we might have said to him, Auditu audietis, et non 
intelligetis ; et videntes videbitis, et non videbitis. But that 


would have been rude! 
EDITH K. STEER. 
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JAPAN is awake to the need of right education for its girls, 
and within the last fifteen years the importance of this matter 
has occupied the earnest attention of the Imperial advisers 
and also given rise to a number of private educational enter- 
prises. There is a wise liberality in regard to these, both 
foreign and native efforts are admitted by Government, and 
on certain conditions receive its recognition. The good cause 
in education has sustained a loss by the removal of Mr. 
Okuda, a Minister of Education who brought to his task a 
rare degree of competent knowledge as well as a strong 
personal interest in the subject. Great regret is felt in Tokyo 
among those interested in education that Mr. Okuda’s ser- 
vices should be required as Minister of Justice. We in Eng- 
land can sympathize with this, realizing what rare and happy 
fortune it would be to have an educationist at the head of the. 
Board of Education, not a glorified school-master but a 
capable educational critic. Apparently such happiness can- 
not last even in Japan, or it may be that the new Minister of 
Education may succeed to the spirit as well as to the office 
of his predecessor. 

It is an indication of the interest felt in education that 
foreigners, keen on the same subject, should receive so cordial 
and courteous a welcome as was given to certain visitors 
staying at the Seishin Jochi Gakuin—of which hereafter—in 
the course of a journey round the world. Dr. Mikami, the 
history-professor at the school and also the Historian of 
Japan, had the kindness to collect together a number of books, 
photographs and pictures, such as he knew would be particu- 
larly interesting to Catholic visitors, e.g. many volumes of 
Annual Letters from the Jesuits to their Father General, illus- 
trated books with woodcuts showing the sufferings of the 
Japanese martyrs, native and European, &c. Dr. Mikami is 
compiling the History of Japan from documents collected in 
the country and abroad, of which work several volumes have 
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already appeared, and his carefully collected materials, 
brought from Rome and elsewhere, show with what attention 
he is studying the period when Japan first came into contact 
with Europe. Among the most interesting works of Japanese 
art shown by Dr. Mikami was a painted scroll of great length 
representing the whole course of the old Tokaido—the road 
by which the feudal aristocracy of Shogun times, the 
Daimyos, came with their retinues to do homage to their 
overlords, in the time of the Shogun dynasty. The work is 
delicate as miniature painting, or figures in medizval il- 
luminations, and full of spirit. Every condition of human 
life is represented and every mode of locomotion in use at the 
time, and it gives an idea of the full pulse of life that circu- 
lated in this main artery of the Empire before railways toned 
it down to a monotonous regular train service. Here, on the 
old road, all classes and all incidents in human life met, and 
on the painted scroll they met as indeed they meet, each group 
intent on its own end, my Lord’s retinue intent on my Lord, 
the bonze on his meditation, the family on its joys or sorrows. 
The bridges, great features always in roads of old time, stand 
out with their own character of effort and peril and achieve- 
ment. The pine trees trained and compelled into a strange 
growth which is so much admired, and cherry-trees in blos- 
som—not white but pink—give the unmistakable Japanese 
look to the whole. A detail that gives matter for reflection 
is the contrast between the Japanese idea of walking, as shown 
in painting, and ours in Europe of the same date. With us 
the expression of energy in walking was given by setting a 
man perfectly erect on one foot while the other with knee 
bent was brought up freely from behind. This was how we 
knew that people should walk, and as we believed that they 
did, until instantaneous photography made the indiscreet 
revelation that most people walk on their heels. The ener- 
getic walk of the Japanese, along the Imperial highway, is 
represented in the contrary fashion—the man’s weight is on 
the foot behind—the foot in front is raised, with the knee 
bent, suggesting either a dancing movement or a great haste 
and preoccupation of mind. Who can say to what dif- 
ference of mental attitude these two modes of walking cor- 
respond?! 

It would take long study to get at the meaning of much 


1 Professor Mikami thinks the Japanese manner is due to the Samurai 
(military) training. 
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that is represented on this extended and elaborate scroll 
painting of the great road. To Japanese who understand 
it and to whom ¢he Way means so much, it must be full of 
interest, a living relic of the past; to us who can but look and 
wonder about the problems and views of life that it unrolls, 
the reading of these with regard to the future is the question 
of greatest interest. What will Japan think, say and do in its 
new era? 

The Museum of the Imperial Household was closed in 
preparation for the Taisho exhibition (Taisho is the name 
adopted according to Japanese custom by the present Em- 
peror, for his reign) but Professor Mikami obtained leave for 
a private view of the historical department in which are a 
number of objects of great interest. Amongst them were 
some of the old Imperial carriages of state that were drawn 
by oxen, and palanquins, such as those that appeared on the 
scroll of the great road, historical costumes and relics of 
Christian martyrs, crucifixes also, cast specially in blocks 
and used—terribly used, the figure is worn quite smooth— 
under the Shogun dynasty when apostasy, by trampling on 
the crucifix, was exacted of those who would enter Japan. 

The Oriental Professor, Dr. Takakusa, showed the be- 
ginning of a fine collection of Indian antiquities which he is 
making for the Museum of the University. 

The late Empress Dowager was the first to realize the 
importance of systematic education for women and supported 
the foundation of the Higher Normal School for Women, 
opened in‘1874. Her approval was expressed by an Imperial 
message for the opening of the school as well as by personal 
visits, by gifts and by poems of her own composition ad- 
dressed to the scholars. The following lines, sent by the 
Empress, were adopted as the school hymn: — 

Without polishing, what is the worth of mirror or gem ? 
Without learning, what is the mind? 

The Empress was beloved by the nation as a patroness 
of good efforts and an example of the virtues which she en- 
couraged among the girls and women of Japan. 

The great aristocratic institution for the education of 
girls, representing the efforts of Conservative tradition, is the 
Peeresses’ School. At present, owing to a destructive fire, 
it is in temporary premises, but it will, without doubt, enter 
upon a new period of development, along the lines of its 
own high and patriotic ideals, when it is once more estab- 
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lished in its own buildings. The following extract from the 
message of the late Empress Dowager at the opening cere- 
mony shows the aims of education in the Peeresses’ School: 


In this school which is now established for the training of 
peeresses the traditional virtues must be practised, the girls 
must learn to serve, to be obedient, to help their husbands 
and to manage household affairs and, when they are mothers 
as they have the obligation to educate their children, they 
must have a fitting education, so all the children come here 
not only to know all sorts of learning perfectly but to know the 
essentials of morality and to be filial, obedient and charitable 
as it is fitting in their position and not to contradict in the least 
the principles of the national education. 


The words addressed to the teachers spoke of the neces- 
sity of giving the children a thorough grasp of the matter 
taught. 

The children must respect the Imperial household and must 
try always to be the models of all the children of the empire 
and follow closely the teaching given by their Imperial Majesties, 
be loyal, polite, careful in their words and acts respecting the 
rules of the school. They must try to nourish all womanly vir- 
tues. It is necessary to have proper exercise in order to make 
the mind blithe and the body strong ; it is also necessary to check 
sloth and pride and not to be extravagant and pleasure-loving ; 
the whole heart must be put into their studies, minds must have 
high ideals, manners must be graceful. 


It would require some knowledge of the Japanese lan- 
guage and sufficient time for visiting them in detail to form 
any estimate of the work done in these schools. But in the 
Seishin Jochi Gakuin—“ Girls’ School of the Sacred Heart” 
—there is a school for Japanese girls and a Kindergarten on 
similar lines, with a programme approved by the Minister of 
Education. This is taught by a Japanese staff, under the 
supervision of a very competent Japanese head-mistress, the 
Religious keeping the general management, the teaching of 
languages and the subjects which can be taught through a 
foreign medium. These Japanese children can here be seen 
at close quarters with all their charm, and their gentle ways 
and keenness to learn show how accessible they are and how 
worthy of a good education. This school keeps in contact 
with the Government and educational authorities through its 
active and devoted “‘ Business Promoter,’’ Count Terashima, 
and its “ Scholastic Promoter,"” Mr. Shinoda, former head- 
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master of the Normal School, and through the occasional 
visit of inspectors who have shown themselves invariably 
friendly to the Institution. 

Since 1900 an advance has been made in the Higher 
Education of Women by the establishment of a Women’s 
University. 

The Women’s University is entirely separate from the 
Imperial University and is on a completely different footing, 
it is, in fact, what is called in Tokyo a Private University. 
The following facts concerning the Women’s University are 
gathered chiefly from a pamphlet entitled Japan Women’s 
University. The past, present and future. Tokyo. 1912. 

The idea of the foundation of the Women’s University 
originated in the mind of its present President, Mr. Naruse, 
who, in 1875, when quite a young man, spent a sleepless 
night in a ‘hotel at Kobe, listening to the sounds of revelry 
overhead, and pursued by the problem of what was amiss 
with his country. By morning he had reached the conclusion 
that the evil lay in women’s ignorance, inefficiency and in- 
ability to perform their duties, and said to himself, “ if 
women are contented with this, how can their nation be great 
and this people happy?” He was convinced that women’s 
influence lies at the centre of a nation’s life and is the foun- 
dation of its strength. Mr. Naruse was not satisfied with 
his conclusion in theory, but as soon as possible he began 
to carry out in practice what has become his life’s work, 
the education of the women of Japan. He first established 
a girls’ school in Osaka, of which he became the Principal, 
and afterwards in several other centres. These received the 
hall-mark of all good work by encountering opposition from 
both camps—the Progressive, which forced the European note, 
and the ultra-Conservative who wished to revert to the old 
ways in order to preserve the national characteristics of 
Japan. Mr. Naruse 


came to think that the great national aim could not be the mere 
preservation of so-called national principles, neither could it be 
the promiscuous importation of things foreign, ignoring the coun- 
try’s past historical life, but that the aim should be intelligently 
to realize the chief end of human existence and, having in view 
the great tendencies prevailing in the world at large, to develop 
the national characteristics so as to be able to make contributions 
towards the progress of the human race. Great is the burden of 
responsibility [he notes in his Appeal to the Public), distant is 
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the end, many are the tasks to be accomplished and the obstacles 
to be overcome. 


The education of girls did not satisfy Mr. Naruse’s as- 
pirations, he aimed at higher education, to reach the young 
women of Japan by the foundation of a University specially 
organized for them. The principles he wished to put in 
practice were three: (1) Zo educate women as human beings. 
He deplored the way in which they had been treated in the 
past as irresponsible, and scarcely more than children, but 
he argues that the blame for this did not rest altogether on 
men but on the fact that “‘ women themselves did not realize 
the worth of their own personalities ” and felt that “ unless 
they had first learnt to respect their own mission in life and 
had become fully conscious of their responsibilities any ex- 
tension of their so-called rights would work for their own 
evil and not for their good.” (2) Zo educate women as 
women, conscious of their own special mission and excelling 
in the virtues which he holds to be specially fitting to Japanese 
women, self-sacrifice, self-respect and service. He em- 
phasizes self-respect from having observed that through the 
teachings of Buddhism and Confucianism, and through the 
family system of social organization, “‘ they have contracted 
a habit of blind obedience to superiors, and through ignor- 
ance of their own personal worth, of a too exclusive depen- 
dence on others.” (3) Zo educate women as members of a 
community, conscious of their responsibility to the Empire 
of Japan, and of their great share in moulding the national 
life. He does not aim at women’s entrance upon the field 
of politics, but at the wider and yet more special duty of 
aiding in the upward progress of mankind. ‘ She must be so 
educated that she shall always remember that her life is 
related in an important manner to the nation, that the pros- 
perity or decay of the nation of which she is a part rest in a 
material degree upon her.” 

When the project of a University for Women was pub- 
licly announced and had obtained support among the most 
prominent men in the country difficulties were not at an end. 
The men of the old school fought stoutly against it, and the 
financial outlook was bad. It was a moment of great and 
wide-spread depression in trade, and practical minds sug- 
gested a postponement of the undertaking until a fund had 
been collected. But the men of ideals carried the day. 
They argued that as the work of women’s education was one 
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which could not be accomplished in a short period of time 
the cause must not be neglected on account of temporary 
financial depression. 

They founded, therefore, the Women’s University without 
waiting for better times. It was opened on April 20, 1900, 
“‘ when the cherry-trees were in full blossom,” the most happy 
and auspicious moment of all the year in Japan. They ad- 
mitted 180 students to the University proper, and many more 
to the attached Preparatory Courses and Girls’ High School ; 
they stood firm against the onset of an unfriendly press, and 
the Japanese newspapers hit hard and bite sharply ; they faced 
their financial difficulties and bravely pulled their enterprise 
through a troublesome beginning. Not the least trouble after 
its foundation was the effert to weld into one the unprepared 
and diverse elements that “ came up” as students. Some 
were 35 years of age, with character already formed and 
lacking in the plastic qualities which the professors looked 
for, others spoke different dialects, coming from the distant 
provinces, and their early education had developed unlikeness 
of sentiment, but in this the founders were rewarded beyond 
their hopes, their own ideals must have penetrated more 
rapidly than they thought, for while they were preoccupied 
about forming an esprit de corps they found that it had 
already awakened; in three years they could say #/ was 
there. 

The organization of the University is divided into Col- 
legiate and Post-Graduate courses, each extending over a 
period of three years. 

The Collegiate courses offer (1) @ Domestic Science 
course, (2) National Literature, (3) English Literature, (4) 
French Literature, (5) Pedagogics, (6) Gymnastics, (7) 
Music, (8) Fine Arts, (9) Science. The Domestic Science 
course, which seems to attract a great number of students, 
includes, besides what we are accustomed to class under this 
heading, Applied Natural History, European History, History 
of Art, Constitution and Civil Law, Horticulture, and, as 
optional subjects, Philosophy and History of Philosophy, 
Chinese Literature, Japanese Literature, Music and Painting 
—all things favourable for the making of an intelligent home 
life. 

Home life is much in view throughout the scheme of the 
University, although not exclusively, for it is recognized that 
even in Japan it is not the function of all the women to make 
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a home, but that some will spend their lives in one form or 
other of independent activity. An illustration of how much 
importance is attached to home life may be found in the or- 
ganization of the Boarding Houses, where, by the side of the 
Collegiate course, is carried on a practical education in the 
management of a home; “ under the supervision of a lady 
superintendent older and younger students board together, 
looking upon her as a mother and upon each other as sisters ; 
and learn not only to live in peace and cordial fellowship, 
sharing each other’s joys and sorrows, but also to manage 
the establishment, each one sharing in the work of this 
home.” Thus they are not, by their University studies, un- 
fitted for home life, they do not lose touch with the plain and 
healthful duties of the house management. They have gar- 
dens and learn to cultivate flowers—oh, happy they! and 
wise their teachers—they sweep the house and sweep the gar- 
den walks, they have a dairy and poultry farm, there is even 
an illustration showing the girl-undergraduate going out to 
milk the cows—why not?—gaining in quietness, temper, and 
practical experience in these varied manual works. 

In the order of day of the boarding students there are 
features of great interest to us—the morning meditation, 
which is made immediately after dressing, the two together 
occupying one hour, the “ Class meeting for self-culture "— 
great stress is laid on personal activity throughout the whole 
scheme of the Women’s University, the “ Self-training as- 
sociations " are many and definite in their respective aims, 
and, finally the pretty Japanese touch at the close of the day— 
“* Singing and good-night meeting '"—an exquisite little cere- 
mony, surely, since the customs of salutation are elaborated 
with the greatest care and finish under the laws of the 
Japanese etiquette. 

The first growth of the young University, showing how it 
had become conscious of itself, was the ‘‘ Cherry-Maple-As- 
sociation,” founded by graduates of the University. The 
name was chosen to express their ideal, they would cultivate 
virtues as beautiful as cherry-blossom and maple-leaves, de- 
voted to the service of society and the nation. It arose 
among the first graduates but it has now extended itself ad- 
vantageously to admit Associate members, students in the 
third year of their University course, Advisory members, 
ladies outside the University graduates who appreciate its 
scope, /uzior members who have come up from the pre- 
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paratory courses or Girls’ High School attached to the Uni- 
versity and Honorary members, “ officers of the University, 
and others recommended by the directors of the Association.” 
Its object, beyond “ good fellowship,” personal development, 
and a permanent link of affection to the University, is “ to 
bring about reforms in the homes, education and society of 
Japan,” 

There are attached to the Women’s University schools of 
all grades, Preparatory courses for the University, Girls’ High 
School, Primary School and Kindergarten, thus exhibiting 
in one enclosure all steps of the Scottish and American ideal 
of “‘ asteady climb from the Infant School to the University.” 
There are, besides, technical and business schools under the 
same supervision, but these are like branch lines leading only 
to practical utility for those who have to earn their livelihood. 

A striking and excellent feature in Mr. Naruse’s scheme 
for women’s education is the insistence on desire of know- 
ledge as the motive for study. “ We never give prizes in 
the University, nor even in the Girls’ High School. We try 
to discourage as much as possible studying jor examinations, 
and do all we can to encourage studying from the sense of 
one’s own responsibility and the personal desire jor know- 
ledge.” 

In the Girls’ High School, as with us, a general assembly 
takes place before the opening of classes in the presence of 
the head-master ; singing is a part of this exercise, “ to quiet 
the heart ” the teacher explained. Boys and girls are taught 
together until twelve years old. In one of the class-rooms 
deep silence reigned. The children were sitting at separate 
desks, the boys’ heads bent, their faces buried in their 
hands; the little girls, more accessible to distractions, saw 
foreigners come in and smiled. This was the discipline of 
“* quieting the heart ” in another phase, as the teacher said, 
it was five minutes of meditation before lessons, a practice 
which opens vistas of possibilities. It was not possible to 
ascertain the subject of the meditation, but from the bright 
faces lifted from the boys’ desks and the eyes of the little 
girls it did not appear to be without consolation. Five 
minutes to do nothing else but think and “ quiet the heart ” 
would seem a very steadying interval in our own time-tables 
—sometimes overcrowded,—and in the breathless orders of 
day which give the air of “ rush” in some European girls’ 
schools. It must also react against some of the maladies 
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which afflict the mind of women, according to the Japanese 
moralist, Haibasa, which, he says, infest seven or eight out 
of every ten women, and whence arises their inferiority to 
men. The worst of all, and the parent of the others, accord- 
ing to him is si//iness. And the discipline by which it is to 
be cured is self-inspection and self-reproach. Precious, in- 
deed, then must be the five minutes’ meditation “ to quiet 
the heart " in the girls’ school, and the longer period during 
the University course. 

Japan has the name of being “ the land of happy chil- 
dren,”’ and the welfare of children seems to occupy a full 
measure of attention, even in details of school clothing, 
management of babies, as well as on matters of more general 
application. And in considering the children of Japan one 
is struck, first by their multitude, judging from the appear- 
ance of the streets crowded with children, and from the sta- 
tistics of school attendance. Secondly, from their happiness 
—if faces tell and picture books tell—little boy nature in 
Japan is in full blossom of irrepressible delight in adventure 
and misadventure, with ready laugh and round-eyed astonish- 
ment when things fall out unexpectedly and enterprise turns 
into lightly-borne disaster. The girls look very happy, too, 
as long as they are little, but the troubles of life throw their 
shadow earlier over them. They are curiously shy and do not 
attempt to conceal it, they will come quite close, with resolute 
step, and then suddenly hide their face in their wide sleeves 
or fly off like startled fawns. The third point that strikes 
favourably is their manners, which are most carefully trained 
and perfected from infancy to the University, when lessons 
of Japanese etiquette are given all through the course. Even 
tiny boys and almost babies learn to bow—the ceremonial 
Japanese bow with open palms sliding down to the knees—-a 
very dignified salutation when it is given in the beautiful 
Japanese dress, and quaintly pretty when the baby of eighteen 
months, in brilliant satin brocade, attempts it on a slippery 
floor and ends in a prostration, a perfect little Japanese lily 
with all its petals outspread. 

Concerning the higher education of women it is impos- 
sible not to ask oneself the question whether they have not in 
Japan set out in wiser lines than we, and, in fact, though this 
is in opposition to what is loudest-voiced at present in Eng- 
land, whether it is not better that the movement for women’s 
higher education should have originated with men and not 
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with women. Instead of having to be battled for in detail it 
has been comprehensively planned as a whole and perhaps 
more quietly and serenely meditated, it has a scheme of its 
own, and is not attempting to graft itself on to another com- 
plete system which has no need of it, and only with hesitation 
makes room to admit it. 

It is also impossible to leave the subject of education in 
Japan without expressing the wish that the noblest qualities 
of this people should find their full expansion in the Christian 
faith. They have the idea deep in their mental life of the 
need of @ Way, they are so fitted by much in their history 
and their instinct for symbolism to understand many things 
which only find their realization in the knowledge of the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. They are in their gifts and aspi- 
rations and capabilities as they were when St. Francis Xavier 
knew and loved them, and to see them to-day is to understand 
his burning desire to give his message to a race so fitted to 
understand it, to see a glorious Church arise on Japan, and 
that the whole of this great Empire should turn to this Light 
of the world and say, “ late have I known Thee, late have I 
loved Thee ’’—late, but not Zoo late. 

J. S. 


LOVE’S GRAVE. 


—_—— 


So Love is dead, you say, and you are free, 
The past falls from you, you have done with pain: 
And do you think the tale you tell to me 

Is one of gain? 


Out of your heart you poured its wealth untold, 

You poured it in a casket made of clay ; 

The casket could not hold the precious ‘gold, 
And love is dead, you say. 


Beside the grave of Love /ree you can stand, 

And listen to the moaning in the grass? 

Nay, naught you hear, you never touched His hand, 
Nor heard His footsteps pass. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 











Modern Ugliness and its Meaning. 


——— 
II. 


IN a previous paper under this heading, attention was drawn 
to the dominant ugliness of the modern world, and to the 
contrast offered by the practical art-sense and outward beauty 
which are found to mark all previous phases of civilization— 
and indeed, in their degree, of uncivilization. It was in 
particular pointed out, with a hint of further exposition, that 
this evil in the esthetic order was an index and a warning of 
sickness in the body politic. 

The average man, confronted with this contrast between 
past and present, is apt to say: Yes, of course it is all very 
sad, this loss of the picturesque and the beautiful; no doubt 
we are mostly hideous nowadays—but after all, is it vital? 
Unquestionably the matter is vital; vital not only for art, 
but, by implication, for society. For art, beauty, is not a 
mere accident or accessory of life; not, as is so commonly 
supposed, an overlay, but an outgrowth; and a healthy—even 
a materially healthy—society will as naturally and as surely 
produce artistic excellence of its kind as a society seriously 
unsound will produce the reverse. Ugliness is unnatural, ab- 
normal, morbid. Artistic beauty indeed—that is, beauty in 
man’s handiwork—may be broadly described as the concrete 
expression of the essential fitness of things, ordinary or ideal 
as the case may be, embracing all the factors of production, 
moral and material. Lack of beauty, therefore, argues lack 
of fitness, and this in matters intimately affecting life and 
labour. Hence the significance of beauty and its opposite 
as social phenomena. 

A brief glance at the decay of art in its historical aspect 
and sequence will help to illustrate the thesis. Decline, of 
course, is no new thing in the art-history of the ages; but 
the negation and confusion of to-day is something peculiar 
to modern times, and its remoter origins carry us back to the 
close of the Middle Ages. 


1 THe Mont, May, 1973. 
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At that period, as is well known, the higher arts are 
found to register a momentous change of inspiration. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, the greater architecture, record at once the 
breach of continuity, religious, moral, stylistic, that marked 
the era of the Renaissance and the Reformation. The dis- 
turbance was great, especially in countries where, under the 
blight of the Reform, Church-architecture and its accessory 
arts were abruptly checked. But the springs of art did not 
forthwith fail. Though the ebb of spirituality and the in- 
flow of naturalism and of classicism both altered the chan- 
nel and coloured the stream, the stream continued for the 
time to flow freely. These arts, ceasing to be consistently 
Christian, did not therefore cease to be expressive, and in 
a manner harmonious, for the habit of art itself was in- 
grained, and a new tradition grew up about the new or re- 
vived ideals. None the less, however, do we plainly per- 
ceive here elements of contradiction and of decline which 
necessarily conduced to the decadence that ensued in a later 
day of dull materialism. 

So much may be said for the sake of completeness, but 
for practical purposes we may leave very much on one side 
the subject of these higher but more restricted arts. Be- 
coming moreover largely isolated and individualistic, they 
have proved less sensitive to the great social and economic 
movements affecting the lesser but more widespread arts of 
the people. These on their part—these arts of design in the 
things of daily life—are naturally less susceptible to moral 
and emotional influences. But, though minor in their scale 
and dignity, yet by reason of their popular scope and source, 
they become in the highest degree important. And it is, as 
previously shown, precisely in this universal field—formerly 
the delight of peoples, at once their workshop and their 
pleasure-ground — that we note to-day the lack of worth 
and beauty, that we feel the oppression of ugliness and in- 
sincerity. Influenced of course by the variations, and at last 
by the senility, of the Mother-arts, yet they themselves fol- 
lowed on their lower levels a course more or less their own, 
governed by practical convenience and traditional wont, till 
the general break-up of the early nineteenth century. The 
influx about this time of styles and precedents from all 
quarters and all periods, contributed largely to the general 
chaos. But probably not these circumstances alone would 
have sufficed to kill the artistic quality of handicrafts long 
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rooted in popular usage. Under conditions otherwise healthy, 
recovery might have taken place, or new precedents have been 
assimilated as had happened aforetime. The directly fatal 
influence must be sought elsewhere. 

Of all the “ factors of production ” alluded to above the 
most important are the modes and conditions of workmanship 
—briefly, the system of production, which ultimately governs 
to a large extent both design and execution. The paralysis, 
then, of these vernacular arts as such, is traceable to the 
paralysis, by disuse, of the craftsman’s powers—the proper 
cunning of his hand and eye—consequent on their supplan- 
ting by machinery and machine-tending, and to the whole 
industrial system with which these features are bound up. 
And this state of things is but part and parcel of one of the 
most conspicuous of modern evils, namely, the loss of right 
relations between intelligent man and physical nature, in- 
cluding his own physical powers. 

The ulterior faculties and aptitudes of man were as- 
suredly not intended (in any true balance of life and activi- 
ties) to divorce him, to the extent to which they have nowa- 
days divorced him, from contact and sympathy with the ele- 
mental framework of nature in which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to place him; or to occasion, as they have occasioned, 
the practical atrophy of some of his primary powers and 
most precious endowments. The evils of the massing of men 
in congested communities, with their degenerate conditions 
of life, are indeed freely acknowledged, and it is sought to 
minimize these evils by improved organization. But the mis- 
chief is only transposed, and in a manner aggravated, when 
the organization itself rests largely on a vast and complex 
apparatus of material mechanism, served by an army of 
human satellites. A people of such artificial nurture and 
habit can scarcely be viewed as other than a body of social 
valetudinarians—however complete the organization, however 
perfect the mechanism, however well-recompensed, even, its 
attendant legions. 

The purely industrial aggregation is in even worse case. 
For here each member is brought into mechanical subjection, 
drilled as the mere item of a labour organism built up on a 
strictly commercial basis. He becomes a wage-earning auto- 
maton, the fraction of a craftsman, or the feeder of a machine, 
dispossessed as to his legitimate functions, opportunities and 
environment—the natural prey of various evils and discon- 
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tents. The actual output of his contracted energies is the 
accusing witness to this abnormal state of things. Itself 
without life or interest, it is the sure symptom of unnatural 
labour-conditions, the unconscious protest of the helpless 
worker against a false system of production. The machine- 
breakers of its early development were moved indeed by an 
instinct not wholly blind. 

Man is placed in the lap of Nature, and it would seem 
to be ordained that on his more or less direct dealing with her 
depends in a large measure his well-being of mind and body. 
Certainly the work of his hand in its native use, the natural 
exercise of his eye, his ingenuity, his initiative, are calcu- 
lated not only to furnish his livelihood, but to form a chief 
part of his education and even of his recreation. It may be 
said that they are but means to an end, which can be more 
quickly reached to-day by vicarious methods. But we are so 
constituted that there is a use and a virtue in the exercise of 
the appointed means itself; even apart from the superiority 
of the resulting product. 

The living instrument is ever nobler than the lifeless, 
and we own a special charm and value in the signature of 
the hand, or the touch of its tool, in execution; as we do in 
the stamp of personality in design, and in the evidence of a 
first-hand acquaintance with nature in her forms and her ma- 
terials. By such characteristics, conversely, we recognize the 
free, creative worker, whose very work becomes for him a 
training in more than technical fitness. Place such a one 
under religious influences, bring him into the fellowship and 
discipline of a craft-guild, and we have the conditions which 
produced the medizval craftsman and all his marvels. When 
the guilds went under, there still existed the domestic atmos- 
phere of labour, and the sustaining contact with surroundings 
for the time unspoiled. To-day, with these last remote, the 
surviving handicraftsman must moreover maintain as best he 
can the quality of his wares against the competition of the 
factory—manufactory no longer. Still more independent than 
the artisan, the old-time peasant, besides supplying the 
market with his proper produce, could fit out his own house- 
hold—wear his own homespun, fashion his own furniture, 
carve his utensils artfully, equip his beasts ornately. Thus 
did he and his family while away their seasonal leisure. To- 
day these resources fail him—save in lands where tradition 
lingers and “ progress” tarries on its path; while for the 
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townsman, organized vicarious industry finds its natural com- 
plement in organized vicarious amusement, replacing the old 
natural interfusion of work and play. It is not surprising 
indeed that the estimable agencies which are striving, up and 
down the kingdom, to revive, though on a necessarily small 
scale, the ancient methods of craftsmanship — should be 
moved as much by considerations touching the welfare of the 
worker, as by those affecting the quality of the work itself.+ 

It may be observed in passing that the modern rejection 
or renunciation of nature affects also, though in another way, 
the practice of the Fine-arts themselves, which can only sub- 
sist by in turn renouncing to some extent their age and its 
conditions. 

Allusion was made in the earlier paper to some of those 
more tangible afflictions in the guise of benefits that are born 
of the modern development of mechanical forces. It is in- 
teresting and important to note how surely all these followed 
upon the forsaking and supplanting of nature’s norm, such 
as it is found ready to hand, in motive and locomotive power. 
This fundamental innovation occurred (how lately in human 
history! ) when the immemorial units of time and space were 
in effect transformed by the application of ower to the pur- 
poses hitherto effected by man or beast, or the first-hand 
forces of nature. “An hour’s work,” “an hour’s way,” no 
longer bore their settled values, or implied their wonted 
operations. A new scale of measurement in labour and loco- 
motion was set up, and the habits and the relations of men, 
together with the material framework of life, became there- 
by profoundly modified. Thus came the railroad, riding 
roughshod through town and country, obliterating boun- 
daries, confounding usages, shifting markets, displacing 
population, draining the countryside, crowding the towns, 
filling the factories—in a word, cutting clean across the 
material constitution of society as established. The steam- 
ship of course played jts part in the upheaval, augmented 
since by how many novel means and agents of mobility! 

In this way, even more than by the defilements and dis- 
figurements that marked its advance, has the new Power 


1 See an interesting pamphlet of the Vineyard Press—Our Experience of the 
influence of the Handicraft upon the Workers, 

2 «Tl est certain,” writes Viollet-le-Duc, “que nul artiste ne sait vivre de la 
vie d’aujourd’hui, telle que le xixme siécle la lui a faite""—and still more the 
twentieth. 
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transformed the world. A foreign force in the social field, 
it brought about an hitherto unexampled conflict in the modes 
and methods of daily life. For between the modern machine 
and the hand, between the complex engine and the older 
instruments of man, there can be no true fellowship, or be- 
tween the offspring and effects of either. Thus, to take con- 
venient symbols, the medizval Cathedral and the modern 
Railway Terminus cannot be focussed in common, or brought 
into any kind of congruous relation—as of old could the 
Cathedral and the Castle—not because the objects and aspira- 
tions they bespeak are different, but because the material 
modes and processes of life they represent are averse. 

But behind this momentous change lay of course the de- 
termining force of economic motive. Behind the inventor 
came the commercialist, behind the man of science, stood 
the man who said: “There is money in it,’”’ the capitalist 
whose interest it was to centralize and cheapen his opera- 
tions,—to get, not the best but the most out of men, and out 
of the fewest number; and the middleman whose object it 
was to make new markets and create new wants among the 
mass of mankind. Hence also all the apparatus of modern 
money-making: speculation and company-floating ; competi- 
tive under-cutting, sweating and scamping ; the cult of cheap- 
ness, the science of hustle, the art of advertisement. Truly 
there is social malady at the root of our modern ugliness. 

Mr. Holiday in his Contemporary article,! dealing with 
this aspect of the question, charges the chief responsibility 
upon the system of buying cheap and selling dear and liv- 
ing on the difference, aggravated by the modern develop- 
ment of investment at interest, “ formerly called usury,”’ and 
finally reinforced by the mechanical organization of industry. 
In this cumulative process, however, the last step was by much 
the most disastrous. The natural tendency of capitalist com- 
merce (which may be distinguished from capitalism fer se) 
was undoubtedly to depress the craftsman and to depreciate 
his product. But the consummation of these tendencies was 
only attained, or perhaps attainable, when capital availed 
itself in its march of the mechanical aids and inhumane 
methods before-mentioned. Mechanical power and commer- 
cial exploitation have indeed wonderfully reacted upon each 
other for the making of money and the unmaking of men. 

Such considerations, duly weighed, should surely give 


1 November, 1911: see previous paper. 
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pause to those—the fatalists and the optimists—who either 
accept the commercial developments of applied science as 
natural and evitable, or applaud them as wholly desirable, 
and even ordained of Heaven. It is certainly not to be ex- 
pected that the race, having reached a certain point of 
material civilization, should remain at a stand, or that its 
modes of life should persist in maturity such as they were 
in youth; but that can be no true or necessary development 
which passes from conditions founded in nature and humanity 
to those which are justified by neither; nor can Heaven be 
conceived to inspire the operations of greed or selfishness, 
in whatsoever form disguised.! Society in fact cannot forego 
its collective discretion in matters so nearly touching its wel- 
fare—or its duty of directing and correcting in the interest 
of a higher well-being the merely material tendencies with- 
in it—in short, of controlling its own destinies. The prin- 
ciple is acknowledged; but had it been applied in the past 
with a far-sighted wisdom, can one believe that the present 
as we know it could ever have come to birth? 

As in the remoter past society has suffered in varying 
degrees from material rudeness and under-development, so 
it is plainly possible that it may, in the course of its evolu- 
tion, fall into the opposite extreme. And it is fair to argue 
upon the facts that, deprived as it has been, in large measure 
and for a long period, of the religious influences and ideals 
once so potent, and of the temper begotten of them, it has 
lost its true balance and lapsed into an immoderately mecha- 
nistic materialism — forfeiting indeed the natural together 
with the supernatural order of things. 

The question of the material side in civilization must of 
course always remain a question of proportion, the question 
of mechanism, one of degree; but it is safe to say that the 
latter, even apart from the incidental penalties it carries, has 
already come to play far too large a part in our ordinary exist- 
ence. For day by day the devices of the inventive brain 
(propagated by the commercial soul) are usurping more and 
more the functions of the primary physical powers,*? and day 
by day we are becoming more and more the creatures of our 


} Not even when practised by retaliating Labour. 

2 “ The loss is both great and regrettable . . . in spite of our pride of race; we 
are compelled to own that the human being is—in one particular at least— 
showing signs, not of advancement, but of decay."" Sir Frederick Treves: Are 
we losing the use of our hands? Republished as pamphlet by the Vineyard Press. 
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own creations. Leaving aside any poetic ideal of Arcadian 
simplicity, the happiest and healthiest social state would seem 
to be that which is equally removed on the one side from 
primitive crudeness, and on the other from modern com- 
plexity. After all it seems plain that, by a divine dispensa- 
tion, the things most needful and desirable for mind and 
body lie nearest to us, and are accessible by natural toil and 
moderate endeavour. If we probe and pry, if we strain and 
subtilize, we do so, beyond a certain point, at our peril. 

It has been somewhere observed that it needs but a com- 
paratively simple degree of civilization to bring into play 
the whole cycle of the Christian virtues. With a little wider 
allowance, this holds equally good of the whole cycle of the 
arts—our touchstone of social well-being. Such a condition 
—if illustration be needed—may claim to be fairly exempli- 
fied in the later Middle Ages. Catholics, at all events, cannot 
but remember that this civilization was largely moulded by 
the Church, that they have a special property in its principles 
—and a special heritage, it may be added, in its arts. On 
the other hand, Catholics as such owe no moral allegiance 
to a social system which has grown up in modern times 
mainly outside their own ideals, and largely in antagonism to 
them. It is as well to bear these facts in mind when we are 
called upon to play our part in the work of social readjust- 
ment. 

It would be overloading this article to enter upon this last 
and most difficult question. But at all events it will be suffi- 
ciently clear what, upon its main contention, and over a large 
section of the social field, should be the trend of such re- 
adjustments, and to what existing lines of remedial effort our 
sympathy is due. To end, however, upon the keynote, a 
word of caution may be spoken as to those well-meaning 
agencies whose watchword is “ Art for the people,” and who 
forthwith propose to supply it from without like any other 
article of consumption, together with appetizers in the way 
of lectures, literature and exhibitions. There may indeed be 
some scope for such a propaganda amid the prevailing dis- 
organization of things; but let it not be forgotten, that what 
is really needed, what alone can suffice, is not Art for, but 
j/rom, the people—Art which is a product from within, Art 
which shall be now, as of old, the spontaneous expression of 
natural and healthy and human conditions of Life and 
Labour. 


W. RANDOLPH. 











A ROSE PAGEANT. 


The roses lean together 

In the glowing July weather 

And the whispering buds in clusters fling sweet secrets to the 
breeze ; 

The air with beauty dances 

As the pageant gay advances 

*Mid the banners of the butterflies, the trumpets of the bees. 


Hot crimson blossoms smoulder 

’Gainst a sister’s warm white shoulder, 

Or a creamy rich perfection with a blood stain at the heart ; 
Green mossy bands encumber 

The pink-lipped buds a-slumber, 

And the Standards dream in stateliness, a haughty race apart. 


The luscious Ramblers muster 

In clumps of colour, cluster 

On a trellis where the dainty green seems painted on the air; 
Each opening coral blushes 

In the panting noontide hushes, 

As the ardent sun’s caresses know it sweet and show it fair. 


The scented air’s soft bosom 

Cradles every fragile blossom, 

Where the hue and perfume marry as the spirit of the flower; 

And each dainty spreading floret 

Brings a sweet ingredient for it, 

Till the day is drunk with beauty in the high noon’s throbbing 
hour. 


Here, honey-seekers, gloating 

O’er the petals’ velvet coating, 

Rifle bloom on bloom unceasing in the zest of their desire: 
There, yielding to the yearning 

Of the soul of summer burning, 

Falls a glancing shower of petals, dead beneath her touch of fire. 


Snow on flame together lying, 

Nameless tints of gorgeous dyeing, 

Just as if the sunset glory had been caught and prisoned there, 
Red as blood of martyrs splendid, 

White as faith that they defended, 

E’en in death itself made lovely, lifeless yet entrancing-fair. 


MOTHER ST. JEROME. 
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ANYONE who has frequently crossed the Atlantic must have 
been struck by the enormous crowds of people who are daily 
leaving Europe to settle in Canada, seeking new homes and 
new fortunes in a new land. A curious enquirer among these 
crowds of hopeful, courageous people would find that the vast 
majority of them are answering the call of the Canadian 
West, and that they have never considered the idea of settling 
down in the Maritime Provinces. Writing as I do for Catholic 
readers, I have been struck by the fact that British Catholics, 
who form a good percentage of the new settlers, have never 
had the claims of the Canadian East put before them. They 
are as a rule anxious to follow the now popular custom and 
to accept “ the West ” as the only place worthy of their con- 
sideration. It is not my object in this article to discuss the 
advantages or disadvantages of the Western Provinces for 
the Catholic settler, but I would point out that it ought to 
be a serious consideration for Catholics whether they can 
practise their religion and have the full privileges of Catho- 
lic life in the district of their choice. I intend, therefore, in 
as concise a manner as possible, to bring before British 
Catholics who are looking towards Canada, the advantages of 
a diocese which is ready and willing to welcome them. I 
shall deal with the subject under three divisions. 


I. Where and what this diocese is? 
II. Its natural and material advantages. 
III. Its special claim to the consideration of British 
Catholic emigrants. 

I. WHERE AND WHAT THE DIOCESE IS. The diocese 
of Antigonish is situated in the northern part of Nova Scotia, 
and includes the Island of Cape Breton. It is thus within easy 
access of all the English ports. Steamers run regularly to 
Halifax, and any part of the diocese can be reached inside 
a day from that city. Thus the new settler coming to it has 
no long railway journey of several days before him after 
crossing the Atlantic, and he is in the closest possible touch, 
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from the Canadian point of view, with the old country. He 
can reach his new home here inside ten days at the very ut- 
most, and he can visit England in the shortest possible time. 
In addition, he would be settling in a country rich in history, 
and inspired by the most heroic memories of Catholic suf- 
fering and fortitude. This diocese was largely made by 
Catholic exiles, and the history of their heroism is one of 
the most fascinating in all the annals of Empire-building. 
Their sturdy descendants still form the bulk of the popu- 
lation. 

This history lies outside the scope of an article such as 
this, but I have thought it well to mention it, as the new 
Catholic settler will find himself among a people with 
honourable and glorious traditions and high-minded ideals. 
In addition, a British Catholic coming to this diocese would 
find himself at once among friends. For example, in the 
county of Antigonish itself there are at the present moment 
10,000 people of British descent to 2,500 of foreign descent. 


II. ITs NATURAL AND MATERIAL ADVANTAGES. First, 
the climate is quite suitable to the British settler. There are 
no violent extremes. The summer is rarely tropical and the 
winter is rarely very extreme. The diocese lies close along 
the sea, which at all seasons of the year tends to prevent 
climatic conditions from becoming unbearable or burden- 
some. There is so much misconception in the British Isles 
about the climate of Canada that I think it well to draw 
special attention to the climate of Antigonish. The average 
mean temperature is about 41° with over 40% of clear, bright 
sunshine. Spring is somewhat late in its arrival, but mild 
summer weather lingers on to the end of October, and the 
winter knows little or nothing of the extremes met with in the 
Canadian West. Of course it must be understood that the 
winter is longer than in the British Isles and this makes the 
working period of the year shorter for the farmer — with 
whom I wish specially to deal. On the other hand, this length 
of the winter is discounted by outstanding advantages. The 
vegetation in the summer is astoundingly rapid. Harvesting 
is carried out with security of good weather, not as in the 
British Isles, with anxiety, doubt, and often great loss. 
Winter provides splendid opportunities for hauling wood, 
and the snows and frost in thaw break up the soil and make 
the land ploughed in the autumn admirably ready for the 
spring crops. 
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I could write at length of the mineral wealth of the 
diocese and of its ever-increasing industrial activities, but 
these aspects are better known than its farming and agri- 
cultural advantages and it is to these that I wish to draw 
special attention. There is no diocese in Canada more suit- 
able for the working mixed-farmer with a small amount of 
money at his disposal—I shall refer to financial matters later 
—who is willing to fit into the conditions of life. 

A typical farm in the diocese consists of agricultural, 
grazing and woodlands, with a residence and barns. There 
is no dearth of water; the roads are respectable; and the 
railroad within easy distance. A new farmer will find himself 
in a region where local markets are making demands far in 
excess of the supply and where prices are almost fabulous 
compared with those in the British Isles. Thus for example, 
two turkeys were sold in Antigonish a few weeks ago for over 
£3—a young lamb for £2 10s. These are no fancy examples, 
they are typical of what is going on day by day, and I only 
refer to them as they came within my own personal ex- 
perience. A new farmer will find himself with sufficient 
land for all the ordinary crops; enough pasture land to graze 
his stock, and he will have almost as many acres of wood 
as he will require for fencing, building and for fuel. This 
last item is an important factor. When purchasing a farm 
he provides himself with wood for winter use. There is, of 
course, abundance of coal, but farmers usually cut their own 
fuel from their own woods in the winter months, and many 
of them can find buyers for it on a large scale. In addition, 
the land of the district is admirably suited for apple grow- 
ing. No branch of farming is more remunerative, as the 
adjacent ports of Sidney and Halifax carry the produce to 
all the big markets of the world. In this connection almost 
infinite possibilities lie before a settler who would go in for 
apple growing, on even a comparatively small scale. Thus a 
recent Government report showed that for an outlay of £750, 
extending over twelve years on a mew orchard of twenty- 
five acres (including purchase money of land), the return 
at the end of twenty years was £1,200, and after that period 
£400 per year. This return is for an orchard from its ivi/ial 
stages. Government figures show that as much as £1,000 
has been gained in a year from a twelve-acre orchard thirty 
years old. On the other hand, if a new settler is more ac- 
customed to general farming—breeding of stock, dairying, 
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&c., he will find no land in Canada more suited for this 
purpose, and no land which needs less care, as much of it is 
renewed and refreshed by the overflowing of rivers and 
streams in autumn and spring. 

The question now arises—What are the opportunities at 
the present moment for acquiring such farms as those of 
which I write? In the diocese an appreciable percentage of 
some of the finest land in the world for mixed-farming lies 
ready for the practical farmer. But more remains to be said: 
hundreds of farms await him with residences and barns ready 
for use. He is faced with no virgin forest, no difficulties 
about a new homestead, no discomforts of pioneer life, no 
anxieties over transportation, no dread of isolation—in fact 
with none of those problems which as a general rule he must 
face in the Canadian West. In addition, his rivers will 
abound in salmon and trout, and he will have opportunities 
for varied shooting. In fact his farm will combine profit 
and pleasure, and will become his own in fee simple for what 
he would frequently pay in one year in the British Isles in 
rent. Every bit of work he does benefits himself. He is 
his own landlord and tenant, and if he brings to his work a 
good practical knowledge of farming at home, it will be his 
own fault if he is not successful and happy. The cost of 
living is comparatively small, and to a large extent his farm 
will support him. In connection with initial outlay I thought 
it best to get some typical figures. The following were given to 
me at random in the street by a prominent lawyer a few days 
ago: (1) For sale, a farm of 100 acres; four miles from the 
Cathedral; reservoir on property, providing 200 loads of 
leaves per year for manure ; forty acres in excellent condition, 
rest wooded with hard-wood ; good residence and barn; well 
fenced, well watered. Complete price in fee simple £200. 
(2) Farm of 150 acres; 1} miles from the Cathedral; good 
land in good condition; abundance of firewood; long sea- 
shore for seaweed manure; hundred yards from railway ; 
splendid house and barn. Complete price in fee simple 
£220. (3) Farm of 150 acres; 12 miles from Cathedral ; 
mill and water power; plenty of wood; land cleared in good 
condition ; splendid for sheep; splendid buildings in beauti- 
ful situation. Complete price in fee simple less than £300. 
These are typical farms, and the diocese is full of such ready 
for sale. The facts were given me quite at random and have 
not been picked or selected from any list. In many cases the 
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owners are quite ready to place a mortgage on the farm, 
payable over a number of years, or the Government will assist 
suitable farmers to purchase farms by means of loans up to 
80% of their value, payable with small interest in easy 
instalments. 

Thus, then, the diocese from the material point of view, 
presents an almost unique opening for new settlers who under- 
stand farming. In addition, there are advantages for Catho- 
lics which ought to have serious consideration, and with these 
I shall deal in detail. 


III. Its ADVANTAGES FOR BRITISH CATHOLIC SET- 
TLERS. There is, I think, no diocese in Canada more suit- 
able for English-speaking Catholics. When an English 
Catholic emigrant contemplates leaving home and settling 
in the Dominion there are several important factors which 
ought to weigh with him. I have shown the material ad- 
vantages which Antigonish offers, but these are far out- 
weighed by the spiritual provision made in the diocese, and 
this provision ought to have a generous and adequate con- 
sideration. No Catholic emigrant should lightly enter a new 
country without a careful and conscientious examination of 
the facilities provided by the Church in the district in which 
he contemplates making his new home. This is not the place 
to write of the dangers to Faith, which few opportunities to 
practise it necessarily bring. It is one of the grave problems 
of our Overseas Dominions, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that many Catholics have deteriorated in their practical piety 
in new lands, for the simple reason that they have sacrificed 
everything to material interests, or have considered them 
alone in making their final decision. In addition, this danger 
is a grave one for Catholic children when they are forced to 
grow up hundreds of miles perhaps from the nearest priest, 
or church, or school, and that during those priceless and im- 
pressionable years when the practice of piety is so essential. 
Protestantism, mixed marriages, indifferentism, or even 
atheism follow in the wake of such conditions. I am far from 
criticizing the noble work done by the Church in the outposts 
of the Empire, but I think it is time that the serious claims of 
such a diocese as Antigonish were made known to British 
Catholics, and to British priests who ought to be consulted by 
their people before a change to a new land is contemplated. 
First of all I shall deal with the population. The latest re- 
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ligious census shows that there are 182,032 people in the 
diocese divided into the following religious groups : — 
Catholics Anglicans Baptists Presbyterians Methodists 
85,708 14,649 8,351 63,368 9,956 

It will thus be seen that, in round numbers, the Catholic popu- 
lation is 86,000 and the Protestant 96,000, or, in other 
words, that the Catholic number more than 47 % of the popu- 
lation. I think no other English-speaking, colonial diocese 
can provide more favourable figures. In addition, the Catho- 
lic population is largely exclusive. By that I mean that 
Catholics are usually settled in groups in the country. Out- 
side the large towns both Protestants and Catholics live 
separate — the outcome of early colonial disabilities which 
produced a desire to live together in religious groups. I 
mention this specially as it has an important bearing on Edu- 
cation to which I shall refer later. Secondly, how is this 
Catholic population served? What at once strikes the new 
colonist in this diocese is the position of the Catholic Church 
in each parish. I cannot better illustrate it to my readers 
than by saying that the parish church occupies a place some- 
what similar to that in the parishes of Catholic Ireland. Up 
and down the diocese, in its loneliest and in its most popu- 
lous parts, the Catholic Church is prominent. Always white, 
with a spire and red roof, with a presbytery nestling near, it is 
the first thing that a new comer notes. There is not a single 
area where the Angelus Bell does not tell out thrice a day 
the glories of the Incarnation. There is not a single district 
where the Adorable Sacrifice of our Redemption is not offered 
day by day. At no point is the new colonist in danger of 
being out of close touch with Catholic worship and the means 
of grace. At the very most his own parish church will be 
within a few miles of his home. There are 90 priests in 
active diocesan work. There are 66 parish churches with 
resident priests, and 46 mission churches which are served at 
least once a fortnight. Thus there are go priests with 112 
churches serving 86,000 Catholics. Such provision is ad- 
mirable—a priest for less than every thousand of the Catholic 
population. Besides, the telephone system at work in the 
diocese links up farm and farm and every presbytery. If 
there are lonely death-beds and if there is any lack of 
spiritual consolation in illness, the fault lies with the indi- 
vidual. In addition, there is a wide atmosphere of practi- 
cal Catholicism. Outside Ireland I think I can safely say 
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that I have never lived among a Catholic people as careful 
and diligent in the practices of their religion. To a very 
large extent, especially within recent years, Catholics have. 
had no small influence in controlling public opinion. Thus 
then the lax Catholic, if he comes to Antigonish, will find 
himself in a very small minority, and he will be out of sym- 
pathy in a remarkable degree with the diocesan atmosphere. 
Again, one of the greatest curses of colonial life is intem- 
perance. In this diocese prohibition is the rule, and the 
Church stands out unreservedly and boldly on the side of 
Temperance. Anyone even with a casual acquaintance with 
the colonial problems knows the dangers of intemperance 
among a people largely deprived of the variety afforded by 
life in Great Britain. Public opinion as educated by the 
Church is against intemperance, and even if it may err at 
times in extremes, it is not inspired by anything approaching 
Manichaeism, but is based on the fact that drink has proved 
an unmitigated curse in colonial life, and that the curtailment 
of its provision, even at times in a drastic manner, is a real 
blessing. It is exceptional now-a-days to hear of lives and 
families wrecked through it in Antigonish, and the Catholic 
youth are brought up in the soundest principles of temperance 
safeguards. I have thought it well to emphasize this point, 
as there is too often, alas, a pitiable tale to tell of failure in 
the new life of the Empire in this connection. The new 
Catholic settling here will enter a district where he can bring 
up his family in comparative security against an insidious 
temptation to the colonist, and where he himself will find 
very few opportunities—and these only if he seeks them in an 
underhand and illegal way—to spend money at exaggerated 
rates on drink which is not fit for human consumption. In 
a wide survey such as this the drink question may seem small, 
but there are few colonial priests who have not seen how a 
pressing one it is. The whole matter is largely one of psycho- 
logy and environment, even though no real solution to its 
self-evident dangers in colonial life has been arrived at. 
The intending colonist may not in the least have had any 
personal or family reasons to worry over it at home, but 
there can be little doubt that if he settles in certain places 
he will find himself and his family face to face with grave 
temptations. In Antigonish diocese the Church has worked 
on the problem with that breadth of wisdom which is part 
of her divine wisdom. She has nobly supported the cause of 
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temperance for the sake of her colonial children, and she has 
done no small work in educating public opinion in this con- 
nection. 

The question of education is one which no Catholic emi- 
grant ought lightly to cast aside, and the diocese offers his 
family excellent educational provisions. Primary education 
is compulsory in the province of Nova Scotia, but the appli- 
cation of the Act lies with the local authorities in their re- 
spective areas. The primary schools are under the control 
of local trustees, in whose hands lies the appointment of 
teachers. I have already mentioned the grouping of the 
Catholic population—a fact which has a wide influence on the 
control of primary education in the diocese. Thus, dividing 
the diocese into ‘‘ Catholic Primary School Sections’ and 
““ Mixed Primary School Sections,” statistics show that + 
of the primary schools are under Catholic control, with Catho- 
lic teachers, who teach every day Catholic doctrine, and these 
schools are regularly visited by the parish clergy. Ina 
““Mixed Primary School Section’"—of which there are 
about eighteen (exclusive of Victoria County, for which I 
have no available returns)—a Catholic child would be forced 
to attend a day-school not under Catholic control, but in 
which there is no compulsion to attend any religious in- 
struction. From these figures it will at once be evident that 
the facilities for Catholic primary education are remarkably 
good, and I need hardly say that in “‘ Mixed Primary School 
Sections ” special care is taken to guard the faith of Catholic 
children. In addition, one of the most remarkable features 
of primary education for both boys and girls is the work 
done in the diocese by teaching Sisters—The Sisters of 
Charity, The Daughters of Jesus, The Congregation of Notre 
Dame. These Communities have eighteen parochial schools 
in which are taught by the Religious over 5,000 boys and 
girls. The influence of their work is felt throughout the en- 
tire diocese, and in the larger towns their educational system 
is more than admirable. Perhaps nowhere else in English- 
speaking Canada are the advantages for Catholic primary 
education wider and better than in Antigonish, and broadly 
speaking, a new Catholic family has nothing to worry about 
in this connection. 

It is not in primary education alone that the diocese offers 
excellent advantages—secondary education is admirably pro- 
vided for. No problem is more pressing in Canada at the 
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present moment. All along the line the call for educated men 
and women is loud and persistent, and in a large degree pro- 
gress—even in farming and agriculture—depends on secon- 
dary education. There are in the diocese seven boarding 
schools for young women, conducted by the Religious, and 
from among the students of these institutions the vast 
majority of Catholic primary women-teachers are drawn. 
There is an excellent High School for boys in the city of 
Antigonish, which is under the control of secular priests. 
This High School claims the vast majority of Catholic young 
men in the diocese who look forward to a University edu- 
cation. 

University education in Canada requires some considera- 
tion, as it differs very materially from University education 
at home. In Canada there are no class distinctions, and the 
son of the millionaire mixes in University life with the son of 
his poorest neighbour. All the professions are open to any- 
one who can qualify for them — and professional life ia 
Canada is almost unlimited in its prospects for success. I 
wish to draw the special attention of intending colonists to 
this fact. In the British Isles University education as a rule 
lies outside the outlook of such families as seek new homes in 
Canada. In Canada the very opposite is the case. Boys 
pass from the primary schools to the High Schools and thence 
to the Universities, from every class. The ambition of every 
Catholic young man with any ability at all is to pass through 
a University, either with a view to a professional life, or— 
and this more and more every day—with a view to scientific 
farming. Those who read this article may be surprised at 
my writing of University education in connection with farm- 
ing life. Their surprise is the result of not understanding 
Canadian conditions. In the diocese of Antigonish the Uni- 
versity of St. Francis Xavier’s has over 200 students very 
largely drawn from the farms of the country. This Uni- 
versity is entirely under Catholic control. The Bishop of 
the Diocese is Chancellor, the governing body is Catholic, 
secular clergy and lay Catholic graduates form the profes- 
sorial staff. The annual fees are only £36, and this sum 
covers not only lectures but board and lodgings. Many of 
the students bring themselves through by working during 
the summer months, and old Xaverians fill honourable places 
on the Episcopal bench, among the clergy, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers and farmers of both Canada and the United States. 
The University is chartered by the Government to confer the 
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usual degrees. It provides a four years’ course in Arts, which 
compares favourably with most Universities on the American 
continent; a general course in Science, including Biology 
and Zoology, taught by a priest-graduate in these subjects of 
Munich, conducted on lines far in advance of many Uni- 
versities in Great Britain and in laboratories unequalled in 
the Canadian East; a two years’ course in Engineering; a 
first year’s course in Law, and several post-graduate courses 
leading to the degree of M.A. In addition it possesses a 
model] farm, where farming is carried on on scientific lines 
under the supervision of a priest-graduate in Agriculture, and 
some of its professors—specialists on the subject—lecture 
throughout the diocese at regular intervals on different 
aspects of farming life. I think that the fact that Antigonish 
is the centre of such a University ought to be widely known 
in Great Britain. A new settler in the diocese—be he pro- 
fessional man, farmer, miner, or what not—can hold out to 
his sons the best University education that the country has to 
offer—and this in a Catholic University. Such an opportunity 
is the key to the highest positions in Dominion life. In ad- 
dition a young man who intends to enter the priesthood reads 
his three years’ philosophy as part of his B.A. course—indeed, 
three years’ philosophy is compulsory for anyone who wishes 
to take a B.A. degree at this University. 

To sum up, the claims of Antigonish diocese on the in- 
tending English-speaking Catholic emigrant are very strong. 
Climate, material, and natural advantages are as good, if not 
better, than anything which Canada has to offer. But, above 
all, I place the position which the Church holds in the dio- 
cese. The facilities for practising his religion, the Catholic 
atmosphere, Catholic primary, secondary and University edu- 
cation are unequalled. Happiness and content in a very real 
sense lie before him, and for his family he will open up 
spheres of work beyond his dreams in Great Britain. I am 
convinced that Catholics do not consider sufficiently the 
question of religion—in all its aspects—when they are con- 
sidering the question of emigration. My aim in this article 
has been largely to draw attention to this matter in connection 
with a Canadian diocese, which offers them not only excellent 
material advantages, but those which extend far beyond a 
prosperous new home in a new land, which reach out into 
that new unending life which is the goal of every true Catho- 
lic heart. 

W. P. M. KENNEDY. 
VOL. CXXIV. b 
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——<f——— 
VI. THE CONFITEOR. 


CAN the Confiteor be properly described as a prayer? There 
might seem room for doubt, as it contains no actual petition 
to God; but the same would be true of the Apostles’ Creed 
and, for the matter of that, of the “‘ Glory be to the Father.” 
For our present purpose it may suffice to recognize that it is 
a devotional formula approved by the Church for manifold 
use in her liturgy, and that it is also familiar to the faith- 
ful at large. Although I am not aware that the learning of 
the Confiteor by heart was ever imposed upon the laity as an 
obligation, as was the learning of the Pater, Ave and Creed, 
still, even in medizval days, it was commonly taught to 
children, partly for their own use in confession and at other 
times, partly, no doubt, as people then quaintly phrased it, 
“to help a prest to synge,” or, in other words, with a view to 
the serving of Mass.‘ Thus in the well-known Book o/ 
Curtasye, written about 1430, the child is told that he will 
have to learn the prayers just mentioned together with the 
sign of the cross, but the only other requirement that appears 
of the same kind is thus referred to: 
To shrive thee in general, thou shalt lere 
Thy Confiteor and Misereatur in fere.? 

The Misereatur could not be required for confession, but 
only for serving Mass. Still the Confiteor is sometimes found 
translated and sometimes paraphrased in rhyme. English 
translations seem to be of rare occurrence before the Refor- 
mation, but French, Provencal and German versions are more 
frequently met with. 

Of all the ancient liturgical formule which the Church 


1 See The A BC, both in Latyn and Englyshe, printed about 1535. Here the 
Pater, Ave, and Creed are given both in Latin and English, but the Confiteor and 
Misereatuy in Latin only. 

2 See Furnivall, The Babees Boke, p. 313; ‘in fere” means “in company,” 
ie., as well,” 
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has consecrated, the Coxfiteor, for such a short prayer, stands 
alone in the extraordinary variety of wording which is pre- 
sented by the early examples. Even at the present day certain 
of the older religious orders, as we shall see, preserve forms 
which differ substantially from that which was imposed by 
the Missal of Pope Pius and is now familiar to us all. But 
in the twelfth century these differences were much more pro- 
nounced. Almost every diocese had its own Confiteor and 
the variations are sometimes so fundamental that it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether certain specimens belong to this 
category at all. It may be interesting to begin by setting 
down what seems to be the earliest certain example of this 
particular form of prayer. Strange to say it is found in a 
book of unquestionably English origin, the so-called Dur- 
ham Ritual, in a part of the volume which the highest expert 
authority pronounces to have been written about 850 A.D. 
and therefore a little before the time of King Alfred. 

The form, together with the Misereatur which follows, 
may be thus translated. The somewhat barbarous Latin of 
the original is given in a footnote below. 


I confess to the Lord and to thee, brother, that I have sinned 
exceedingly in thought and in speech and in work and in many 
crimes in every sort of evil that I could devise; therefore I be- 
seech thee, brother, pray for me a sinner. 

May the almighty God, brother, be merciful to thee and par- 
don thee all thy sins past, present and future, as well as all the 
crimes and outrages that thou has done from thy youth up to 
this hour of thy life, and may God deliver thee from every evi! 
work and preserve thee in every good work, and may God bring 
thee [or you] to life everlasting .? 


Now there are one or two points in this which naturally 


1] may refer particularly to F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 
p. xxiv., and the authorities he quotes, notably the late Professor Skeat. 
Liebermann says: ‘‘ Die erste Theil (bis p. 138) ist um 875 oder 925 in siidlichen 
England geschrieben, der Rest vielleicht um 850 im Norden." (Cf. Lindelof, 
Die Sprache des Rituals von Durham, Helsingfors, 1890, Pref. p. iii.) 

2 « Confiteor Domino et tibi, frater, quia ego peccavi nimis in cogitatione et 
in locutione et in operatione et in multis criminibus in quibus omnibus malis 
excogitare potui, propterea precor te, frater, ora pro me, peccatori. 

‘‘Miserator sit tibi frater, omnipotens Deus, et demittat tibi omnia peccata 
tua praeterita, praesentia et futura, et omnia crimina atque scelesta quae gessisti 
a juventute tua usque in hanc aetatis horam et liberat te Deus ab omne opere 
malo et conservat te Deus in omne opere bono et perducat te [vel, vos, Deus, 
pariter) Deus ad vitam aeternam.” (Durham Ritual (Surtees Society), Ed. J. 
Stevenson, 1839, p. 170.) 
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invite attention. In the first place it will be noticed that 
the triple mea culpa, which is perhaps the most prominent 
feature in the Confiteor now familiar to us, does not appear. 
Also there is no invocation of Saints, no mention even of our 
Blessed Lady, while, as a consequence, the second part of 
the formula does not seem to balance the first part. On the 
other hand there can be no doubt that we have here simply 
a variant of that form of the general (as opposed to sacra- 
mental) confession with which alone we are now concerned, 
and that the Durham prayer really represents our Con/fiteor. 
It occurs, let us note, as part of the office of Prime where the 
Confiteor is still said on ferias. Again, it is not addressed 
to a priest, but is meant to be used by two equals who mutually 
confess to and absolve each other, saluting each other as 
jrater. Moreover, the first word Confiteor, the guia peccavi 
nimis, the triple category of sins and the fropierea precor 
show that there is even a verbal dependence between the ninth 
century form and that now in use. Finally, the occurrence 
of the Misereatur in response makes it plain that we are not 
dealing with a mere “ apology ” or act of self-abasement like 
the publican’s ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ The uses 
to which this formula was put can in no substantial respect 
have differed from those of our Confiteor to-day. : 
As stated above this Durham fragment seems to have the 
best claim to be regarded as the earliest extant specimen 
of its kind. Cardinal Bona professes to quote a passage from 
the Penitential of Bishop Egbert of York which would imply 
the existence of similar forms a century earlier (c. 750), 
but I have been unable to trace this extract in the documents 
which have any reasonable claim to be connected with Arch- 
bishop Egbert, Bede’s friend and contemporary.' Again, 
another still more primitive Confiteor is appealed to which 
occurs in the Regula Canonicorum of St. Chrodegang, Bishop 
of Metz, who died in 766. But this recension of the rule is a 
very much expanded document which is considerably later 
than the date of its reputed author. Werminghoff, who has 
carefully studied the question, considers that this, which he 
calls the fourth recension, was given to the world about the 
close of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century.? 


1 I speak hesitatingly, for both Dom Leclercq in the Dictionnaire d' Archéologie 
et de Liturgie, and Dr. Fortescue in the Catholic Encyclopedia, seem to consider 
Cardinal Bona’s citation trustworthy. . 

2 See Neues Archiv, vol. xxvii (1902), p. 648. There is certainly no trace of 
the Confiteor in the original text of Chrodegang’s rule which has been printed 
by W. Schmitz and revised by Ebner in the Rémische Quartalschrift, 
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None the less, this very simple skeleton, which, like that just 
quoted, appears as an element in the office of Prime, has an 
interest of its own apart from its very high antiquity. 


I confess [it runs] to the Lord and to thee brother, that I have 
sinned in thought and in speech and indeed (feccavi in cogita- 
tione et locutione et opere), therefore, I beseech thee, pray for 
me. 


The Misereatur follows, and as this also represents an ex- 
tremely simple type, the question arises whether this Psuedo- 
Chrodogang ordinance, or one closely analogous, is not really 
to be regarded as the primitive formula of extra-sacramental 
accusation and the true ancestor of our present Confiteor. 
In this case the variants which we find elsewhere would simply 
be the accretions and developments introduced in course of 
time by those who adopted it. But such an explanation is 
not to be accepted without a reference to rival possibilities, 
and we cannot afford to ignore two other classes of self- 
accusatory formule which belong to a still earlier period. 
The first class, which are most commonly known as Afol- 
ogi@,’ constitute rather a remarkable feature of the liturgy 
as it was celebrated in Merovingian and Carlovingian times. 
In most of the Oriental liturgies we find in the preparatory 
portion of the rite some sort of prayer expressive of the priest's 
unworthiness. Perhaps through more or less conscious imi- 
tation of this Eastern example there grew up in the West, 
beginning with the seventh or the eighth century, and es- 
pecially in countries where Celtic influence was strong, a 
practice of introducing at some early point of the Mass long 
self-depreciatory addresses to God, which often appear in 
the manuscripts under the heading Apologia sacerdotis or 
Excusatio ante altare or Confessio sancta penitentis, &c. In 
the earlier centuries we find only a few of these, but a fashion 
soon began of composing such memorials as an exercise of 
literature and piety, and it would probably be no exaggeration 
to say that nearly a couple of hundred of these apologies 
are preserved to us. Now in some of the oldest specimens 
of these, older than any known early form of the Coxfiteor, 
we find expressions which we at once recognize as reproduced 
in the shorter formula, and the suggestion offers itself that 
the Confiteor as we know it is nothing but a condensed 


1 See the valuable article of Abbot Cabrol in the Dictionnaire d' Archéologie, 
i, pp. 2591, seq. 
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Apologia sacerdotis. It may be interesting to give an illus- 
tration or two of the language used in these documents, and 
I will take for the purpose two that are found in the Book 
of Cerne, a manuscript of English origin which we can pro- 
nounce with some certainty, after Dom Kuypers, to have been 
written in Mercia between the years 818 and 830.' The 
eighth formula in this book, headed ‘‘ Confessio sancta pen- 
itentis,” begins as follows :— 


O holy Lord, Father Almighty, eternal God, I implore Thee 
to send into my heart true penance and true confession of all 
my sins, the which I have committed contrary to Thy will and 
contrary to the salvation of my soul, sins against men or against 
women, by words or by works, or by thoughts or by deeds. I 
stand confessing all to Thee® and to Thy angels with penance, 
and to a mortal man and my spiritual physician, for myself and 
for my soul and for my body wherewith I sinned. I stand con- 
fessing every kind of sin by which the devil tempts souls to 
uncleanness. 


A long catalogue of rather terrible sins follows in detail, 
and the form concludes by repeating: 


And I confess to Almighty God and to the physician of my 
soul for the amendment of all the crimes that I have ever com- 
mitted from my infancy down to the present day. Amen.’ 


So again in another such prayer in the same collection 
one may note the phrase: 


I have sinned often in word, in deed, in thought, and I have 
sinned monstrously .4 


One further illustration may be taken from the formula 
headed ‘ Apologia sacerdotis,” which occurs in one of the 
oldest and most important of the Gallican missals, the Missale 
Gothicum, and also in the Stowe Missal as well as in a 
number of other books. It begins, ‘ Before the sight of Thy 
immensity, &c., &c., I come a most vile sinner,” and after 
many similar expressions, it continues: 


1 I am not of course forgetting that the prayers in the Book of Cerne were 
written for private use, but several of them are in substance Apologize like 
those introduced into the Mass, as Dom Cambrol (article ‘‘ Apologies"’ in the 
Dictionnaive @ Archéologie) fully recognizes. 

2 “Verbis vel operibus, vel cogitationibus, vel factis. Ego sum confitens 
omnia tibi atque angelis tuis.” (Book of Cerne, p. 92.) 

8 “ Et ego confiteor Deo omnipotenti et animae meae medico.” (p. 95.) 

# Ibid. p. 149. 
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I accuse myself, therefore, to Thee, and I do not excuse my- 
self ; and before witnesses I confess my injustice to Thee, O Lord 
my God. I confess, I say, I confess before witnesses the injustice 
of my impiety, that Thou mayest forgive the impiety of my sin. 
° Pardon, pardon me, O wonderful Trinity. Spare, spare, 
spare, I implore, O Godhead most placable. Hear, hear, hear 
me I beg, as I cry aloud in these words of that son of Thine, 
“Father, Eternal God, I have sinned against heaven and before 
Thee,” &c.1 


One may recognize in these repetitions a sort of proto- 
type of the mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, and 
the intensity which breathes through the whole, could hardly, 
we may feel sure, have failed to express itself outwardly in 
the beating of the breast. 

But we have also still to take account of another class of 
formule usually possessing many features in common with 
the last and sometimes hard to distinguish from them. These 
seem to have been meant to serve much the same purpose as 
that discharged by the elaborate examination of conscience 
before confession which we find in most modern prayer- 
books. But it took the shape of a ready-made accusation, 
addressed in all fitting terms of respect to Almighty God 
and the confessor, and containing a mention of all the sins of 
which a man could conceivably have been guilty. The peni- 
tent, as we learn from an explicit Anglo-Saxon instruction 

~upon the point, was intended to use the general expressions, 
the avowals of sinfulness and sorrow, contained in these forms, 
while omitting the particular items in the accusation which 
did not fit his individual case. These confession programmes, 
if we may so call them, are found at a very early date on the 
Continent, and those that are preserved constitute some of the 
very oldest monuments of vernacular Teutonic speech. Most 
of them go into details which would render it difficult to print 
them in full in a magazine intended for the general reader. 
But we may take a specimen of the forms observed from an 
Anglo-Saxon document of the same class, which though only 
itself of the eleventh century, probably translates a Latin 
original of much older date. The instruction from which I 
quote is describing the conduct of the penitent in the act of 
confession. 

After this let him arise humbly to his confessor and then say, 

first: “I believe in the Lord, the heavenly Father, Ruler of all 


1 See the Book of Cerne, Preface, p. xxvi. 
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things, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, and I believe in 
life after death, and I believe to arise on doomsday, and all this 
I believe to take place through God’s power and mercy.” 

And let him say then with penitent mind and humbly his con- 
fessions to his confessor, humbly bending, and then let him say: 
I confess to Almighty God and to my confessor the spiritual 
leech all the sins by which through cursed spirits I have ever 
been defiled, either in deed or in thought, or with man or with 
woman, or with any creature, sins natural or unnatural. 


Then follows an accusation in much detail beginning with 
greediness in eating and drinking, envy, calumnies, deceits, 
&c., &c. 

The whole closes with the following appeal : 


For all I pray our Lord's forgiveness, that the devil may never 
steal upon me so that I should be without confession and ex- 
piation of my sins, as I to-day confess all my crimes before 
the Lord Saviour Christ, who ruleth the heavens and the earth, and 
before this holy altar and these relics and before my confessor and 
the Lord’s mass-priest, and in pure and true confession and in 
good will to atone for all my sins and afterwards to avoid them 
as much as ever I can. 


Although it has no very close connection with the Coz- 
fiteor, 1 add the prayer with which this confession formula 
concludes, as it is a noteworthy monument of the piety of our 
Saxon ancestors. 


And Thou Saviour Christ be merciful and forgiving to my 
soul, and blot out my sins and my crimes that late or early I have 
perpetrated, and lead me to Thy realm on high, that I may there 
dwell with Thy Saints and chosen ones, without end for all 
eternity. And now, I humbly pray thee, priest of the Lord, that 
thou be my witness on doomsday, that the devil may not have 
power over me and that thou be my mediator with the Lord, that 
I may atone for my sins and my crimes, and eschew others such, 
that so the Lord may sustain me, who liveth and reigneth for 
ever without end.! 


Let me call attention to the fact that we find here re- 
peated much of the same phraseology which we have already 
met in the Apologies of the Book of Cerne, the accusation be- 
fore the “ ghostly leech,” or spiritual physician, the mention 
of thought, word and deed, the appeal to witnesses and in par- 


1 Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 403. A crowd of similar 
confession documents will be found indicated in Wanley’s Catalogue of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. 
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ticular the phrase “ I confess to Almighty God." As already 
mentioned, the German Beichien, or confession formulas, are 
generally older than those preserved to us in Anglo-Saxon. 
In the case of some of them, notably that of the so-called 
Sdchsische Beichte, we cannot be far wrong in thinking that 
the original text was drafted as early as the year 790.! Even 
here we have the form “I confess to God Almighty Father 
and to all His saints and to thee, man of God, all my sins 
which I have committed in thought, word and deed’ (/he 
ik githahta endi gisprak endi gideda)*?; while in the Reich- 
enauer Beichte, which is certainly older than 850, we have 
mention of Saints to whom besides God the confession is 
made, viz., to our Blessed Lady, St. Michael, St. Peter, and 
all God’s saints.2 Some of these documents, nearly all of 
which begin with the words “ I confess to God,” are of con- 
siderable length and if printed here in ordinary type would 
occupy two or three pages. Needless to say that there are 
also Latin forms,‘ older in some cases than their counterparts 
in the vernacular, and these in the manuscripts usually lead up 
to, and are followed by, a form of absolution. All this sug- 
gests the conclusion that the forms of priestly “ apology ” 
used before the altar and for private devotion were to some 
extent copied in the models suggested to penitents for sacra- 
mental accusation, but that these last proved far too cumbrous 
and elaborate for practical use, especially in dealing with the 
confessions of the laity. The result was that more summary 
formulas gradually came to be devised by confessors and 
responsible prelates, which summaries, as they contained little 
beside the bare essentials, were found so convenient that in 
the end they prevailed everywhere and were adopted not 
only in the Sacrament of Penance but also at the foot of the 
altar and at Prime and Compline in the Divine Office. Of 
this practice of summarizing, while still retaining some sort 
of formula, we have, I think, very many traces. For ex- 
ample, in several of the Ordines for confession the priest is 
bidden, after he has learned the penitent’s sins and satisfied 


1 See P. Piper, Die Sprache und Litteratur Deutschlands bis zum Zwolften, 
Fahvhundert, vol. i. p. 88. Cf. Millenhoff-Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und 
Prosa, 3rd ed., vol. ii. pp. 377 and 385. 

? Millenhoff-Scherer, Denkmaler, i. 236. 

8 Jbid., vol. i. p. 244. 

* A few of these have been printed in such works as those of Gerbert, 
Wasserschleben, H. J. Schmitz and Martene. An exceptionally long form will 
be found in Martene, De antiquis Ec. Ritibus, i. p. 278. 
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himself of his good dispositions, to get him to say at least 
this much of the form: Multa sunt peccata mea in factis, in 
verbis,in cogitationibus (many are my sins in deeds, in words 
and in thought).' A longer but still very brief acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, closely resembling our Confiteor, may be found 
in a St. Gall MS. of the tenth or eleventh century and has 
been printed in Miillenhoff-Scherer’s Denkmédler. It also 
seems highly probable that many of the longer confession for- 
mularies were read out in certain districts of Europe as part 
of the Préne or Bidding Prayer and that the people were 
made to repeat them clause by clause after the priest.’ Hono- 
rius of Autun in his Speculum Ecclesiae* supplies an example 
of the whole process. He gives first an extremely long form 
of accusation, including every conceivable iniquity, and, if I 
rightly understand his added remark, each clause was meant 
to be read out in Latin first, then repeated and explained in 
the vernacular.’ The programme, if ever actually carried out 
as it stands, must have been extraordinarily tedious. But 
Honorius adds a mitigation: 





If difficulty is caused by excessive cold in winter or great 
heat in summer, or if any other hindrance should arise, then omit 
all that has just been set down, and at the end of your sermon 
repeat to them this profession of faith Credo in Deum {the or- 
dinary Apostles’ Creed] and add this form of confession: 

Since I so believe, therefore I confess to the Almighty and 
to all the Saints of God that I have sinned exceedingly in every 
way, in words, in deeds, in thought, in desire and every wicked- 
ness; therefore I beseech (ideo precor) all the Saints that they 
may vouchsafe to help me to be able to amend all things in my 
life and after this life to reign with them in the life that is 


eternal. Amen. 


This form of confession is followed by the absolution 
Indulgentiam, &c. Now Honorius, no doubt, is a compara- 
tively late writer (he probably died c. 1130), but the process 


1 See Martene, De antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, i. p. 283 and p. 287, and compare 
the longer form on p. 280 beginning, ‘‘ Multa quidem et innumerabilia sunt 
alia peccata quae recordari nequeo in factis, in dictis et cogitationibus,”’ &c. 

2 i, p. 292. 

8 This will, of course, only have taken place on Sundays. To judge from 
the forms printed in Henderson’s edition of the York Manual, this sort of public 
confession does not seem to have flourished in England. 

® See Migne, P.L. clxxii. 824—826. 

5 « Ad omnes sermones debes primum versum Latina lingua pronunciare 
dein patria lingua explanare,” (Ibid. 829.) 
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here illustrated must represent a tendency which had been 
observable for many centuries -previously. A document 
slightly older than the time of Honorius supplies a curious ex- 
ample of a form intermediary between our Conxfiteor and the 
detailed accusation from which it was derived. It was written 
about the year 1055 for Queen Sancha of Castile, a pious 
lady, who does not seem to have found the slightest incon- 
gruity in appropriating to herself a formula which would 
seem to proclaim her guilty of a variety of unmentionable 
crimes; for Queen Sancha’s name is written in it, and after 
her death it passed to her daughter Urraca, whose name is 
inserted above her mother’s. The form runs thus, I give the 
original entire in a footnote’: 


I confess to our Lord God, to Holy Mary and St. Michael 
Archangel and all angels and archangels and to St. Peter apostle 
and all apostles and holy men and to thee, Father, all my sins; 
whatever I the wretched sinner Sancha have committed, through 
pride, by my fault, in thought, in word, in delectation, . . . in 
murders, in perjuries, . . . in deed, in consent and in every 
evil work and in all base vices through my fault (mea culpa); I 
beseech thee, Father, to intercede for me a miserable sinner to 
God our Lord.? 


This would not nowadays be thought a very nice prayer 
for a lady of exalted station, but things were apparently 
different then. One point of interest that this formula pre- 
sents is the introduction of the words mea culpa. I do not 
know any Confiteor of the eleventh century, certainly none 
of those that occur in English manuscripts, which exhibits 
this feature, now so emphasized in our modern version. Even 
the Micrologus, which is appealed to as laying stress upon 
the Confiteor as an element of the Mass, comes hardly nearer 
to our present form than that in the Durham Ritual. It runs 


I confess to Almighty God, to such and such saints (éséis 


1 I print the Latin as it stands without correcting faults of orthography. 

‘*Confiteor Domino Deo, sancta Maria et sancto Micaheli archangelo, et 
homnibus angelis et archangelis et sancto Petro Apostolo et omnibus Apostolis 
et homnibus sanctis et tibi, Pater, omnia peccata mea quzcumque peccavi ego 
misera et peccatrix Sancia (or Veracha) per supervia, mea culpa, in cogitatione, 
in loquutione in delectatione, in pollutione, in fornicatione, in consanguinitate, 
in omicidiis, in perjuriis, in visu, in facto, in consensu, et in omni opere malo, 
et in omnibus vitiis malis, meaculpa; veniam peto, preor te, Pater, ut intercedas 
pro me, misera et peccatrice, ad Dominum Deum nostrum.” 

A curious Misercatur follows, which, as in the Durham ritual, prays for the 
remission of her future sins. 

2 Ferotin, Le Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum, p. 929. 
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sanctis) and to thee, brother, that I have sinned in thought, in 
speech, in deed, in pollution of mind and body; therefore, I be- 
seech thee, pray for me. 


The fact is that the triple mea culpa in the Conxfiteor is 
somewhat of a puzzle. It does not, so far as I can ascertain, 
occur in any of the early forms, not certainly in that of the 
Book of Nunnaminster (tenth century) nor in that of MS. 
Cotton Tiberius A iii. (eleventh century).? Among the Car- 
thusians the mea culpa (or at any rate its triple repetition) 
seems only to have been introduced about the year 1233 
under Prior Jancelin.? Moreover, the Cistercians, Domini- 
cans and Carmelites, who have probably had the mea culpa 
in their Confiteor from the beginning, do not to the present 
day repeat the words more than once.‘ The same is true of 
the English medizval rites of Sarum and York. The earliest 
instance of the triple mea culpa that I have met with occurs 
in a Missal belonging to the Chapter Library of St. Peter's, 
Rome, which was apparently written for that church at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. On account of its impor- 
tance as associated with the fountain-head of liturgical in- 
spiration, I give the form here: 


I confess to Almighty God and to all the Saints and to you, 
brothers, through my fault (three times) we have sinned 
in thought, speech, delectation, consent and deed, and in all 
wickedness, wherefore I beseech you to pray for me.® 


1 Migne, P.L. cli. p. 992. 

2 Here is the text of the Nunnaminster Book; the Confiteor is in a later hand 
than the bulk of the volume. A similar form is probably contemplated in MS. 
Junius 121 (see Feiler, Das Benediktiner Ofizium, p. 69). ‘‘ Confiteor domino 
Deo celi et omnibus sanctis illius et tibi frater quia peccavi nimis in verbis, in 
factis in cogitationibus et in omnibus pollutionibus mentis et corporis; 
propterea precor te ora pro me peccatori.” In MS. Tiberius A iii. the Conjiteor 
runs thus: ‘‘ Confiteor domino Deo celi et omnibus sanctis ejus et tibi castis- 
sima ac beatissima Virgo Maria, quia peccavi nimis in factis, in verbis, in 
cogitatione, in locutione, in pollutione mentis et corporis, et in omnibus 
operibus pravis quibus homo mortalis peccare potest: ideo precor te, sanctis- 
sima Dei Genetrix Maria, omnesque sanctos et electos Dei ut oretis ad 
Deum pro me miserrimo et peccatore.'’ (Dewick, Facsimiles of Hovrae, p. 27.) 
The prominence given to the Blessed Virgin is probably due to the fact thit the 
Confiteor occurs in the Little Office of our Lady. 

8 See Le Couteulx, Annales, vol. iv. p. 13. 

* At Subiaco in the thirteenth century the monks seem to have said mea 
culpa once and mea maxima culpa once. (See Albers, Consuetudines Monastica, 
vol. ii. p. 121.) 

5 “ Confiteor Deo Omnipotenti et omnibus sanctis et vobis, fratres, mea culpa 
(iii. vicibus), peccavimus in cogitatione, locutione, delectatione, consensu et 
opere et in omnibus vitiis, propterea precor vos ut oretis pro me.” (See Ebner, 
Quellen, etc., des Missale Romanum, p. 332.) 
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In the fourteenth century, as shown in Ordo Romanus XIV., 
c. 71, the Roman Church, though it had added the Saints 
(Mary, Michael, John Baptist, Peter and Paul) to which we 
are now accustomed, and had emphasized the third repeti- 
tion of the mea culpa by the word maxima, nevertheless still 
retained the “ delectation and consent’ found in the text 
just quoted. We may also fairly assume from the language 
of Pope Innocent III. in his De Sacrificio Missae that the 
triple striking of the breast,! of which he gives a not very con- 
vincing mystical interpretation, had also been introduced at 
Rome in the twelfth century or earlier. As regards the Saints 
almost every diocese or province had begun to insert their 
patrons—sometimes, as at Augsburg,’ quite a long list—and 
to this day several of the older religious orders have the 
privilege of retaining at least the name of their founder. 

But the present list of Saints and the mea culpa cannot 
be regarded as in any way primitive. If speculation may be 
permitted as to the reason for the insertion of this latter 
feature, I venture to think that we shall find it in the fact 
that these two words mea culpa, accompanied probably by 
a beating of the breast, had been used from a very early 
period to express a whole Confiteor in themselves. For ex- 
ample, in the Capitula for Monks, attributed to King Louis 
the Pious, and belonging to the year 817, it is directed that 
religious, when rebuked by their superior, must make no reply 
but bow down and say the words mea culpa.’ That they 
were regarded as an independent devotional formula may also 
be inferred from a curious ordinance for Benedictine nuns 
belonging to about the tenth century. It runs thust: 


Let no one of the sisters call anything “hers” (swum) or 
any object or member of her body, but let it be always “our” 
(nostrum). There is only one case in which we must call a thing 
our own and that is mea culpa. All good things we ought to 
possess in common, but sin comes only from our own frailty. 


The point of view in virtue of which a nun was bidden 
to regard her limbs as the property of the community, and 


1 The striking of the breast was not necessarily associated with the mea 
culpa, etc. The Carthusian Ordinarium directs that they strike once in saying 
Logitatione, once in saying locutione, and a third time in saying opere et commissione, 

2 The Augsburg Missal as late as 1555 includes SS. Andrew, Ulrick, 
Sebastian, Vitus, Mary Magdalen, Catharine, Barbara, and Afra. See Thalhofer, 
Liturgik, ii. p. 62. 

5 Migne, P.L., vol. xcvii. 382, 383. 

* Albers, Consuetudines Monastica, vol. iii, p. 167. 
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was expected to say, for example, “‘ I have rheumatism in our 
left arm,” must have led to some quaint misunderstandings. 
Modern nuns, of course, still speak of “ our cell” or “ our 
breviary,” but they do not carry the practice quite so far as 
the tenth century legislator seems to have thought desirable. 
More directly to the point is a rubric in the Rituale of St. 
Florian (c. 1125) where it is stated, @ propos of Extreme 
Unction, that the sick man is to say “ his Confiteor”’ (suum 
Confiteor), and if he does not know it he is “ to beat his 
breast and say: ‘mea culpa for all my sins, I beg you pray for 
me.’ ”! Similarly in the English Ancren Riwle the servants, 
necessarily quite uneducated girls, are bidden when corrected 
for a fault to bow down and say in Latin mea culpa*; while 
an analogous example, near a hundred years earlier, may be 
quoted from a poem in the Provencal dialect printed by Paul 
Meyer. Herein a penitent is represented as saying to God: 


Des mals et des deleit 
qu’ ai faj per teus despeit. 
M’en feri en est peit 

Mia colpa dizent.® 


Much might be added about the use of the Confiteor, 
not only liturgically, as at Prime and Compline, but also in 
out-of-the-way circumstances, as, for example, when we read 
of the Canons of Besancon, as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that when one died, an ancient form of the Confiteor 
was written out and placed in the dead man’s hand before 
his remains were conveyed to their last resting place. I 
will only add that as a permanent feature of the Mass the 
practice of saying the Confiteor at the foot of the altar does 
not appear to have become at all general before the twelfth 
century. Even then and long afterwards it seems in many 
local uses to have been recited by the priest while vesting in 
the sacristy or while making his way through the church.° 
Further, when it was said at the altar the priest quite com- 
monly, as among the Carthusians, stood, not in the middle, 


1 Franz, Ritwale St, Florian, p. 77. 

2 Ancren Riwle, Ed. Morton, p. 427. 

8 P, Meyer, Anciennes Podsies religieuses en langue d’Oc. p. 11. The words mean, 
“ For the evils and delinquencies which I have done in Thy despite, I strike 
myself upon this breast saying Mea culpa.” 

4 Cf. A. M. Kéniger, Die Beicht nach Caesarius von Heisterbach, p. 54. 

5 Vert, Cérémonies de la Messe, vol, iii. pp. 3—27. 
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Cambrensis lets us know that in his time, ¢.e. about the year 
1200, it was the more usual practice for the priest in re- 
peating the Confiteor to turn round and face the people. We 
learn from De Vert, who collected a large mass of curious 
information regarding the introductory ceremonies of the 
Mass, that when he wrote, i.e. at the close of the seventeenth 
century, the custom of turning to the people in making the 
confession was still maintained at the church of St. Mausuy 
de Toul.? 


but on the gospel side, while a curious remark of Giraldus | 


HERBERT THURSTON. 





SICUT PARVULI. 
(Matt. xviii. 3.) 








I have a little house where God abides. 

(Ah, yes! the fleering world hath fools who say 
“ There is no God!" Yet I, not such as they, 
Who blind and over-wise would fain be guides, 
7 know, for I have seex where He resides! ) 
This tiny home where God is every day 

Was built by God, thro’ me, of mine own clay ; 
And there, unnoted, Heaven securely hides. 


To others,—only just a simple child: 

To me,—God’s house, this little son of mine! 
Have I not seen the Face of the Divine, 
Behind the lattice of his eyes so mild? 

Have I not seen in this sweet, human shrine, 
God, once made man of Mary undefiled? 


F. REYNOLDS. ! 


1 Giraldus, Gemma Ecclesiastica, p. 112. 
2 N. Vert, Cérémonies dé la Messe, vol. i. p. 156. 








Aunt Eliza's Bargain. 
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I. 


AUNT ELIZA MARKHAM had invited, or rather “ com- 
manded,” her niece Constance to take the afternoon train to 
Ashburton, “ fare enclosed,” in order to discuss with her a 
matter of business. The two were having tea together outside 
the old lady’s charming drawing-room with its French win- 
dows opening on to a rambling garden, rich now and fragrant 
with late summer colour and scent. 

Aunt Eliza had a proposal to make, something distinctly 
to the advantage of her niece’s family. But she meant to get 
something out of it so she made her offer conditional. That 
the something involved an additional benefit to the parties 
most concerned and not one accruing directly to herself did 
not affect the manner of the bargaining. No merciless lender 
of money at usurious interest could have stated his terms more 
inexorably than did Aunt Eliza. Her eyes (they were pretty, 
still, though her face was wrinkled and her age seventy, brown 
with a hint of gold and not incapable even now of occasional 
archness )—her eyes under their severe brows glowered at her 
visitor, whose efficiency as a member of an entirely “ incom- 
petent ’ family she reservedly admitted, and for whose 
personal charms she cherished a never-revealed admiration. 
For the girl’s freely-tendered affection she was as humbly 
desirous as a young lover. But of that not even Aunt Eliza 
herself was aware. 

“You can have Honeysuckle Cottage,” she snapped— 
“‘ detestable name, but I never gave it—for one month from 
the 1st of September. It’s on the edge of the moor as you 
know, and in perfect order. I shall expect it kept so. Wilkins 
will be there to wait on you and to buy for you at my expense, 
and if your mother’s health doesn’t improve, it ought to, if you 
force her out of doors all day. But I lend you the house and 
the china and the silver—Wilkins will look after it or I 
shouldn’t—on one condition only,”—she tapped the floor de- 
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cisively with her elegant ebony walking-stick—‘ that Mark- 
ham paints a moor picture, that sells." 

“ Oh, but, Aunt Eliza, you know 

“ Yes, I do know, and knowing, I insist. I’m not lending 
Honeysuckle Cottage for Markham to kick his heels in— 
you'll please see that he does zo¢ tramp into the house fresh 
from the mud of the moor—I’m not giving Markham a holi- 
day; I’m giving you and your mother a chance of rest and 
fresh air, and Markham a chance of honest work, and food 
that he hasn’t earned to work on. Those are my terms. You 
can take them or leave them just as you please, but I advise 
you—and Markham—to take them.” 

Into Constance Markham's violet eyes came the look they 
so often wore of determined and stoicail submission. It was 
not the look for young eyes to wear and Aunt Eliza, had she 
caught it, must, and certainly would, have hardened her heart 
against its significance. Constance, gazing over the pleasant 
old garden, its late roses and early asters and lingering sweet 
peas, was wondering, as she so often wondered, why the good 
intentions of life, when they so rarely came her way, should 
of necessity be impossible of fulfilment. Here was a chance in 
a thousand for her fragile mother whose health, always pre- 
carious, had given her of late such serious anxiety; a chance 
of rest and peace and beauty for them both, of freedom from 
the daily harassments of ways and means and domestic toil 
of which their existence was compounded. But to win this 
haven she must make Markham paint a picture! Did Aunt 
Eliza realize what that meant? 

Constance Markham's father, gentleman very much at 
large and fancier of many arts, great and small, had married, 
without exactly intending it, a village schoolmistress, whose 
forget-me-not eyes and soft, cloudy dark hair, had captivated 
his errant fancy as he sketched for the amusement of a 
summer holiday the picturesque hamlet where she pursued her 
cheerfully-performed hard tasks. Her gentle piety and deli- 
cate unselfishness, her dainty good looks and really beautiful 
smile continued, even after marriage, to charm; they never 
palled upon the man on whom most things palled with disas- 
trous unexpectedness. He made her, to the surprise of a 
family not unanimously responsive to the attractions of a 
village schoolmistress, a faithful, caressive husband, and left 
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her—a procedure not always incompatible with caresses— 
totally unprovided for at his death. The security of the future 
set against the pleasure of the present was not a point Cecil 
Markham was given to considering. He lost in fanciful specu- 
lation all the not inconsiderable patrimony he inherited, and 
neither life nor character provided him with opportunities 
for retrieving his loss. 

Since his death, ten years ago, his widow and her 
daughter had drunk to the dregs the cup of sordid pecuniary 
embarrassment. How they should pay the rent of their tiny 
house; where their food and clothes would come from, were 
matters for which, as Constance said (not in her mother’s 
hearing lest those gentle ears should be pained), Providence 
must be held responsible. Somehow or other they were 
solved as the harried days went by. On Christmas Day ar- 
rived, with unflinching regularity, in an envelope unencum- 
bered with sentiment, Aunt Eliza’s cheque for £10. 
Augmented strenuously by proceeds from Constance’s Art 
Needlework, this had never yet failed to pay the yearly rent. 
But it always might. That, Mrs. Markham pointed out with 
her uncrushable optimism, was where Trust came in, but 
Constance, privately, called it by another name. Then there 
was Aunt Eliza’s clothing. It had a way of not fitting the 
moment or their backs, but it was wonderful what Constance 
could achieve in the way of adaptation. 

“* Goodness me, child!” Aunt Eliza would remark, put- 
ting up her lorgnette fiercely, ‘“‘ where in the world did you get 
that hat? It looks like Regent Street, if anything so unvulgar 
could be obtained there now.” 

And Constance appreciated at its right value the snort 
that followed when she replied: 

“Out of your bonnet, Auntie; the black chiffon with the 
nice real lace—the bit of pink was a scrap from my Art work.” 

As a deferred hope, when the emptiness of the domestic 
coffers cried aloud to a seemingly deaf Heaven, and they 
couldn’t even go and see Aunt Muriel (which always cheered 
mother up), since the train cost sixpence and mother couldn’t 
walk ; when, if something good didn’t happen, something very 
bad must, and soon; then, it did sometimes happen that 
Markham sold a picture. That he didn’t sell it for a song 
would be by no stroke of commercial brilliance on the part 
of Markham, who couldn't be bothered, having brought him- 
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self to the selling-point, to haggle about a price. Let the 
fellow give him half-a-crown! 

Markham! That was the problem, the unsolvable prob- 
lem, that fretted constantly the lives of the two women who 
alternately supported and were supported by the spasmodic 
landscape painter who, so everybody said, and with obvious 
apparent justice, should have been the mainstay of both. With 
Markham as part of the bargain, and Markham’s picture as 
part of the price, Honeysuckle Cottage might be dearly pur- 
chased if, indeed, the price were ever paid. Markham might 
flatly refuse to paint the moor. It wouldn't be the first time 
he had refused to paint what, to his own advantage and theirs, 
had been demanded of him. 

“* What’s he doing now?” said Aunt Eliza, with an unmis- 
takable accent, not of love, as she hazarded the question. 
“Artistically engaged looking for subjects, I suppose. Artist, 
forsooth! ’—the ebony stick shook in the delicate old hand ” 
—* a selfish, lazy nincompoop! That’s what Markham is 
and always has been. Your father had a gift for doing 
nothing gracefully all his days. Markham omits the grace 
and that’s about all the difference. He'd take his mother’s 
last crust and calmly ask for butter.” 

“That’s untrue, Aunt Eliza,” said Constance, replying 
to the last and ignoring the unpalatably forceful previous 
statements. 

“It’s a manner of speaking that comes uncommonly near 
the truth. Of that, Constance, you are fully aware.” 

“He wouldn't ask for butter,” persisted Constance with 
dogged literalness. “‘ He'd eat the crust without any and not 
know it was the last.” 

‘“* And who should know, pray, if not he? A man who 
doesn’t know his mother’s necessities doesn’t care to know 
them. And what's he doing now?” 

The girl did not answer. It wouldn’t mend matters to 
say that for weeks now Markham had done nothing. Some- 
times he disappeared for days at a time and neither mother 
nor sister knew where he wandered. Nor dared they break 
into a savage and morose tactiturnity with questions which 
would only provoke savage replies. Again, for days, he would 
paint violently, unintermittently, hardly pausing to eat. 

One watched him with love’s comprehending pain, and 
that was the woman whose fragile body had paid, and con- 
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tinued to pay in perpetual silent suffering, the price exacted 
for giving him life. Since the birth of her son his mother 
had never known a day of perfect freedom from pain. An 
accident just before the child’s birth had injured the mother’s 
spine and nearly cost the lives of both. But both lives had 
been spared. In her patient trustfulness she believed there 
must have been a purpose in the sparing. “ He is not like 
other boys,” she said to herself, and secretly cherished his 
wild, childish drawings, never shown to anyone but herself. 
And in these difficult days, when earnings ever fluctuated 
but need never, when Aunt Eliza stormed, and Constance, if 
silently, condemned, she still said to herself, ‘“‘ He is not like 
other men.” And she welcomed him back from his wander- 
ings with her girlish smile and asked no questions. She 
didn’t in the least understand the artistic temperament. She 
would have cheerfully scrubbed doorsteps herself if she could 
have got them to scrub and could have bent her ailing back 
to the task, but she was content not to understand, and in his 
rough surreptitious kisses, his snatches of disjointed confi- 
dence, she found her own reward. ‘“‘ We musn’t worry him,” 
she said. “ He’s working at his pictures all the time when 
he seems to be doing nothing.” To herself she said it, or 
sometimes to Connie, but never to Aunt Eliza. 

“* So,”’ concluded that lady, confidently answering her own 
unanswered question, “ he’s doing nothing—as usual. Well: 
you can have Honeysuckle Cottage from the Ist September 
on the one condition I’ve stipulated. I shall ask Stephen 
Lambert to look in and prescribe for your mother and I 
advise Markham to make the best of his chance.” 

“Sit in the old termagant’s best parlour, and wipe my 
feet on her beastly mats! You'll catch me doing that!” was 
Markham’s acceptance of his aunt’s bounty when Constance 
unhopefully expounded the scheme. 

It was sometimes said by those who knew them both that 
the manners of speaking of aunt and nephew were not entirely 
dissimilar. That, in fact, some common quality of inner 
storm accounted for their conspicuous lack of outer peace, 
and that this unacknowledged fundamental union led to 
superficial disunion when they met. A not otherwise expressed 
mutual regard for each other's feelings caused them to meet 


as infrequently as possible. 
Nevertheless, the 1st of September saw the three in- 
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stalled in the moorland cottage, with Wilkins to look after 
the china and polish the brasses and the spoons. 


II. 


At Honeysuckle Cottage Wilkins had set the evening 
meal. Constance coming into the bright little dining-room 
carrying a bowl of ¢chrysanthemums and Virginia creeper, 
placed it on the table with an unconscious sigh. The burning 
leaves and exquisitely varied flowers made a delicious splash 
of colour among gleaming napery and old-fashioned silver. 
Aunt Eliza’s table-appointments were always marked by a 
rigid superfineness, not the least appreciated of the benefits 
conferred on mother and daughter during their now rapidly 
terminating stay. 

“Next week . . .”’ thought Constance, and sighed. 

But it was a blessed time they had spent, mother and she ; 
something to remember gratefully all the coming winter days. 
Mornings of pure delight when the air had a champagne 
sparkle and mother had been able to climb a bit of the wooded 
hill behind the cottage and they had lunched under the trees, 
with the purples and golds, the greys and browns of the near 
moorland shimmering in a September haze, and little winds 
in the beeches singing of quiet joy; afternoons of heavenly 
restfulness, evenings tranquil and bright. Wilkins had ful- 
filled the duties of her position with discreet and sympathetic 
efficiency ; Markham— it was wonderful how little Markham 
had contributed a disturbing element. Aunt Eliza had ap- 
portioned, and Wilkins had divested of every particle of fur- 
niture, a large attic with appropriate northern aspect. This, 
it was martially indicated, Mr. Markham would occupy as a 
studio, and here almost entirely Markham abode. None knew 
how he passed his days. He forbade, quite in the style of his 
autocratic relative, any entrance to his premises. His family 
saw little of him. 

“I expect he’s got some lovely things ready; he’s sure 
to have some surprise for us all, isn’t he, Connie?” 

The two had finished supper, at which no Markham had 
appeared, and were standing together in the little porch over- 
grown with honeysuckle from which a cobbled path edged 
with fragrant, flower-crammed borders led through a green 
gate to the road, which wound, a vanishing white ribbon, far 
over the moor. 
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Against the horizon the age-old tors, products of up- 
heaval and tumult, stood in a profound peace. Overhead in 
the misty blue a star or two glimmered. In the west a prim- 
rose light still lingered, but a prophetic break in a bank of 
eastern cloud preluded the rising of the moon. Hidden 
somewhere in the holly hedge, a robin piped a poignant note, 
wherein quivered for a moment the music of which the silence 
was full. 

Constance felt a little involuntary pressure of the hand 
that rested on her arm. 

“ He’s sure to have some beautiful bits to surprise us all — 
something to pay your Aunt Eliza with—isn’t he, Connie?”’ 

There was so pathetic an eagerness in the questioning 
voice, such an unconscious pleading in her mother’s eyes, 
that Constance could only answer with deceptive assurance, 
“Why, yes, darling, surely. I expect there’s a fine picture 
waiting in the garret.” 

“ He's got to sell it though, didn’t you say? It’s often so 
difficult to sell even a good picture. Markham says the best 
often sell worst.”’ 

“ That'll be all right, dear. Don’t you worry. Dr. Lam- 
bert was looking at a sketch of Markham’s yesterday and he 
seemed surprised—said there was something extraordinarily 
good about it and told me of a dealer he knew of.” 

“Dr. Lambert? That was very kindof him. He’s called 
quite often lately, hasn't he?” 

“* Well, you see, we're on the direct route from Ashburton 
to his outlying patients and we've been a bit anxious about 
you.” 

“IT couldn’t bear your Aunt Eliza not to be satisfied, 
Connie,”—anxiety was audible but she had forgotten there 
was any about herself—* after she’s been so kind to us. But 
Markham’s sure to satisfy her, isn’t he? I wonder where he 
is to-night? Sometimes, when I think he’s wandering over 
the moor in the dark, I get a bit nervous. The other morning 
I was awake very early, the birds were just beginning to 
twitter, and I believe I heard Markham come creeping in and 
go up to his studio. You don’t suppose he'd been out on the 
moor all night, do you, Connie? I shouldn't like to think that 
—something might happen.” 

““ Now, mother, darling, you know it’s no good worrying 
over Markham. He'll do just what he likes but no harm will 
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come to him. There’s Wilkins taking in coffee. How well 
she makes it! Come along, mother dear, it’s getting chilly. 
Dr. Lambert brought some books for us. We'll have a cosy 
read before going to bed. Don’t worry any more about 
Markham.” 

But when Constance looked in the last thing to see if her 
mother slept, the bright eyes met hers very widely awake. 

“It's sure to be all right, isn’t it, Connie? It's one of 
those matters where Trust comes in. Good-night, my precious. 
You won't forget to leave the door unlatched — for 
Markham?” 

Drawing up her blind late that night to let in the pure 
moor air, Constance watched the lights of a motor flying 
down the long white road. 

“ That's Dr. Lambert,”’ she thought. ‘“ Somebody wants 
him to-night—badly.”’ 

She stood thinking long after the car had disappeared 
over the edge of the hill. It wasn’t in the least likely that 
anything would ever . . . happen. How vast and terrible 
it was, the unutterable solitude of the moor! Somehow it 
gave her a feeling of security, of which she vaguely realized 
a need, that flash of Stephen Lambert's lamps, flying fast on 
an emergency call, right into the heart of the waste. She 
pictured his face as he sat inside the car. Steady grey eyes 
with a light that sometimes shot up and surprised you in 
them; a square jaw with a dent in the middle of the chin; a 
clean-shaven upper lip that needed no concealment. 


Ill. 


From a mass of dove-grey cloud, which she broke and 
scattered in waves of pearl and amythyst, the moon looked 
out effulgently. Right and left they parted, the light-ir- 
radiated vapours; till, indisputably, from her throne in the 
highest heaven, the night-queen ruled. Submissive beneath 
her silver sceptre, the untamed moorland crouched in a 
majestic silence at her feet. One sound alone broke and 
accentuated the soundlessness. In the hollow between two 
gorse and heather-coyered hill-sides an eager rivulet rushed 
over obstructing boulders on its way to the far-off sea. 

Half-way down one of the hill-sides a man sat on a rock 
smoking, gazing with moody abstraction at the scene of infi- 
nite beauty of which he was the sole human spectator. 
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Dim blue in the distance, like battlements of a City 
Celestial, a turreted peak struck the sky-line. 

The man on the rock regarded this distant peak rather 
from the point of view of a pedestrian than an artist, though 
in himself he combined the two characters. To fulfil his pur- 
pose, he must get considerably nearer before the sunrise. 
It was two o'clock in the morning, he had missed the familiar 
way and got off the track. Moreover, a certain aching protest 
of his entire body made movement of any kind increasingly 
repugnant. A long sleep in the studio before starting, food 
abstracted from the larder after Wilkins was safe in righteous 
slumber, should have prevented this particular and peculiar 
cussedness of inertia which made of the distance yet to be 
traversed so formidable a difficulty. 

No matter. He must get on. His picture needed but 
the last touches to give to the gold and purple, the dun and 
grey that . . . that . . . No! there were no words for it 

. no words. He leant forward, his elbows on his knees, 
his bare head with the ragged, ruddy hair clenched between 
his hands. He was seeing feverishly, with delirious clear- 
ness, that still wonder of the dawn which to-day he must 
transfer to the almost finished sketch. 

Dawn on Dartmoor! It was a big subject for a clumsy, 
floundering fool like himself. But he had dared it. God! 
how he had striven for it, forgetting in the striving, in the 
rapture of achievement, even the pressure of a hated goad. 
And now he had come, nearly, to the end of strife. One 
more realization of the mystery, one more confirmation of 
shadow and light, and—well: he should have fulfilled the old 
harridan’s bargain and answered the question which pursued 
him in his mother’s eyes. 

He stood up, stretched his sluggish limbs along which 
strange fire-pointed arrows darted and stung, refilled his pipe, 
took up a stout stick and prepared to re-climb the hill. 

First he must find the track. But, reaching the summit, 
not without difficulty, for at times the ground shifted under 
his feet and near objects advanced and retreated in mad- 
dening confusion, no road was visible. At last a white thread 
composed of interminable windings detached itself from the 
surrounding chaos. But then, apparently, all the powers of 
hell combined to defeat a frenzied struggle to reach that 
ever-widening white thread. Once, stumbling over a hidden 
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boulder, blood poured from a cut on his forehead unheeded to 
the ground. Once, a withered bough, unseen, struck the stick 
from his hand, and he wandered for unimagined hours in 
dazed and hopeless search. When, finally, with mad joy, he 
found it, his feet sank on the edge of a bog. Bracken and 
bramble, furze and heather, spread a malicious net wherein 
he strove, perpetually defeated, for times without an end. 
His eyes were on fire, his temples hammered, and all the 
while a burning thirst consumed him. After a seeming 
eternity spent in this desperate warfare with malignant and 
repellant forces, he reached the edge of the road and fell 
prone, his head on his flung-out arms. The moonbeams, 
pallid and austere, shone on the prostrate body; the keen 
night wind blew on the uncovered head and blood-marked 
forehead. . . . In a fevered stupor he lay and dreamed of 
an ineffable dawn. 


IV. 


Wilkins knocked softly yet with a certain suggestive 
urgency at Constance’s bedroom door before breakfast next 
morning. 

“If you please, miss, could you come at once. Dr. 
Lambert would like to see you before Mrs. Markham comes 
down.” 

“Dr. Lambert? Where is... ?” 

All at once she knew. Something Aad happened, last 
night, on the moor. Out of its prescient vastness there had 
come to her a message. Of something else she was aware. 
In the heart of the stirring trouble there was a centre-point of 
security, of strength. Of that, too, she had had foreknow- 
ledge as the lamps of Stephen Lambert’s motor vanished over 
the edge of the hill. And always afterwards, when the 
shadow of death—or worse—had passed from them, she re- 
membered, like a flash-light over tempestuous waters, the 
magnetic fortitude of those steady grey eyes as she entered 
the room where that morning he waited for her. It was as if 
in waves of fear and distress her heart had suddenly dropped 
an anchor. 

“‘ Don’t be alarmed, Miss Markham. Your brother’s had 
a bit of a fall—a mere surface wound—but he’s stunned and 
feverish. Luckily I was coming back from a night call and 
I’ve brought him along in the motor and we'll get him to bed 
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at once. Wilkins is a treasure in emergencies and she’s get- 
ting a fire in his room and carrying out a few orders, but I 
wanted to see you first not to alarm your mother. I'd go to 
her now, if I were you, whilst we bring him in. Don’t you 
worry. It'll be all right.” 

“It’s bound to be all right, you know,” he repeated as, a 
little later, they stood for a moment in the porch. “ I'll 
send along a nurse immediately.. Your aunt? Yes. I'll see 
her, of course, at once. The danger of the head wound is 
only incidental; the real trouble is—pneumonia. We may 
have our work cut out, but we can do it. There'll be a bit of a 
fight, perhaps.” 

He paused just a second. 

“* Everything depends,” he said, “on the amount of help 
our wills can pass on to his. . . . I’m sure you know what I 
mean,” and into his eyes came the light that made the other- 
wise unremarkable face remarkable. 

But the fight that followed was a very long and sometimes 
a very hopeless one. Only the uplift of a dominating in- 
fluence, always on the healing side, and that strangely certain 
heart-anchored sense of security, kept Constance from know- 
ing how hopeless. 

For sometimes worse than death threatened. Sometimes 
it seemed that the disturbed brain could never regain its 
balance. 

They would not often let his mother see him. Days and 
nights of ceaseless raving would be followed by hours when 
her son lay mute and waxen and only the feeblest flicker of 
the pulse told of life still unconquered. But she would creep 
into the sick-room to look at him in sleep—at the full white 
eyelids hiding the restless eyes; at the sharpened nostrils 
and pointed chin which the ravages of fever had so statues- 
quely chiselled—at the skeleton hands, which strove inces- 
santly to use an imagined brush—her child, who never had 
been as other children. 

If ever he opened his eyes as she stood there, a feeble, 
bent little figure with forlornly drooping lips, instantly the 
smile for which he had savagely painted many a picture 
greeted him like sudden sunshine. 

Very rarely Aunt Eliza looked in, when motored over by 
the doctor on a visit of condolence—and inspection. But if 
Markham showed signs of wakening, Aunt Eliza retreated 
precipitantly. 
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“* He looks like a medizval saint,” she said one November 
day to Constance, with almost tearful irritation; “ I never 
thought to see the day when Markham would look like that! 
But Stephen Lambert says he’s out of danger at last. . . . 
Dancing after dawns in the middle of the night! A de- 
liberately perverse—yes, my dear, he’s no more a saint than I 
am though he may look ridiculously like one now .. . 
Nearly causing his own death and all this upset! If it hadn't 
been for Stephen Lambert . . .” 

“Yes,” said Constance; “if it hadn’t been .. . 

Aunt Eliza looked up sharply. The girl was suddenly 
lovely with that wild rose colour mounting up under the soft 
dark hair. 

“* He’s one of the finest fellows going,” said Aunt Eliza 
with unusual geniality. “‘ Except one other, and that his 
father, the finest I’ve ever known. . . . If it hadn't been 
that I had an unnecessary amount of money and the other 
Stephen had none, and that we were both a couple of fools 
and as proud as Lucifer . . . I suppose you thought,” she 
exclaimed with a sudden return to militancy, “ I never knew 
what it was for a man to kiss me?” 

“Oh, no, Auntie!” said Constance softly. “I never 
thought that.” 

““Umph!” snorted Miss Eliza. ‘“ Stephen Lambert's 
father knew better. Connie "—the brown eyes were astonish- 
ingly tender—*“ Connie, you can take him when he asks you. 
He’s a man.”’ 

“Oh!” said Constance, still more softly. ‘ He hasn't 
said anything about . . . anything, except Markham. We 
can't think of anything but that Markham is out of danger.” 

“ But he will. Of course he couldn't with all this dis- 
turbance. But he will.” (‘ If he doesn’t,” Miss Eliza added 
mentally, ‘ I'll make him. I'll insist upon it!’’) 

Not till Christmas Eve, however, was the invalid given 
doctor’s permission to come downstairs. 

Markham lay on the couch in the little sitting-room facing 
the casement-window from which could be seen, grey-blue on 
the sky-line, the moorland’s everlasting hills. 

Aunt Eliza sat beside the couch, distinctly relieved that 
the medizval saintship in her nephew's appearance was tem- 
pered by an expression in the eyes that surveyed her—Mark- 
ham eyes, brown with a hint of gold—not without resemblance 
to a scowl. Markham with white, almost transparent hands, 
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features of an etherealized refinement, hair that suggested a 
flaming halo, was a disturbing, unnatural spectacle. But a 
glowering, defiant Markham—she knew where she was with 
that. The bond of union that usually kept them apart caused 
quite a comfortable glow of sympathetic kinship. 

In his emaciated fingers Markham held a picture—his 
picture—of the dawn. It was a lovely, delicate, suggestive 
piece of workmanship. In the purpled hollows of the hills, 
and on their grey and hoary summits lay already a hint of the 
wonder that was coming with the unrisen sun. 

The man’s eyes sunk deep in the cavernous sockets 
travelled from the picture to his visitor. He appeared to 
survey both with the same unqualified distaste. 

“ Here it is,” he said. “ I haven’t kept the bargain. But 
I tried to. And I tried to paint a picture which would have 
been a good picture if I could have finished it to my mind.” 
He held the sketch in an unsteady hand and looked at it long 
and lingeringly. Only he knew—and God who was the first 
artist—what it might have been... . “It’s a wonderful 
thing,” he said, in another voice,—‘‘ the dawn.”’ Then, 
roughly, “‘ Here it is—it won’t sell—it’s an unfinished—im- 
perfect . . .” The voice trailed off weakly. He pushed the 
picture from him. 

Aunt Eliza cleared her throat, sonorously. Yet it was in 
a husky, uneven voice she said with incredible meekness: 

“ Will you take £1,000 for it, my boy? . . . That,” 
she continued hurriedly, faced by a stare of stony amazement, 
“ that will keep things going for a bit whilst you are looking 
out for subjects. I ...we.. . the fact is, I believe 
we're all very proud of you, Markham.” 

In her will Aunt Eliza has left Honeysuckle Cottage to 
Markham Markham and his heirs for ever. (Mrs. Stephen 
Lambert, you may be sure, is otherwise remembered.) There 
he lives with his mother, made very happy, and Wilkins who 
bears with him for his mother’s sake, and maintains, with or 
without encouragement, an omnipresent polish for the sake of 
Miss Eliza. 

And there he paints unhurried pictures, which not a few 
people are increasingly anxious to buy. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Roger Bacon. 


IT is not certain when the medizval scholar, Roger Bacon, 
was born, but a generally accepted date which cannot be far 
out is 1214. The University of Oxford was justified then 
in choosing a day last month to commemorate the seventh 
centenary of the birth of its distinguished son. A statue, so 
we read, by Mr. Hugh Pinker, representing the Friar in his 
Franciscan habit, holding a mathematical sphere, was pre- 
sented on that day by Sir Archibald Geikie, P.R.S., in the 
name of the Royal Society, and accepted by Lord Curzon, as 
its Chancellor, on behalf of the University. After speeches 
by Sir Archibald Geikie and Lord Curzon, as also by Father 
David Fleming, O.S.F., who had been specially invited to 
represent the Minister-General of the Franciscan Order, and 
after an appropriate tribute from the Public Orator, the 
statue, which is placed in the Natural History Museum, was 
unveiled in the presence of a representative attendance. Thus 
did Oxford do honour to one who in his own days seems to 
have been regarded with distrust and suspicion, but whose 
scientific merits are now recognized, and held to place him 
among the pioneers of the modern period. 

Roger Bacon was a Somersetshire man who came up to 
Oxford in due course and had there for his teachers and 
friends men like St. Edmund Rich, and Robert Grosseteste, 
Richard Fishacre and Adam Marsh. Later at Paris he came 
also under the influence of the Franciscan professor, Peter 
Peregrine de Maricourt, whose praises he continually sounds 
in his works. At Paris he was considered an ornament of 
the University, but, his degree of doctor obtained, he soon 
returned to Oxford and taught there, paying particular at- 
tention to natural philosophy, experimental science, and the 
study of languages. About 1240 or 1250, by which time he 
had made his reputation as a teacher, he joined the Francis- 
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can Order, either at Oxford or at Paris. He complains of a 
two years’ illness about this time, which necessitated his in- 
termitting his studies, and when he was able to resume them 
his Superiors, apparently dissatisfied with some of his views, 
put him to other work and destroyed for the time his pursuit 
of what he regarded as his life’s-purpose, which was to call 
attention to the reforms needed in the prevailing methods of 
study. About this time Guy de Foulques, then Papal legate in 
England, came to know him and took interest in his plans, 
and this led, when in 1265 Guy became Pope Clement IV., 
to Roger Bacon sending him, through a friend, a reminder 
of their former conversations. Clement IV. accordingly 
wrote back in 1266 requiring him to send in promptly a 
written account of the measures for the improvement of the 
studies which he deemed necessary. This he was to do, 
notwithstanding any precept to the contrary of any of his 
religious superiors or any constitution of his Order; and it 
was added that he should fulfil these charges “ as secretly 
as possible.” It does not seem likely that by this last di- 
rection he was meant to conceal the matter even from his 
superiors, So, however, he understood it, and, as he planned 
the account he was to send on a very extensive scale, it was 
with great difficulty that he completed it and despatched it, 
without their knowledge, so early as the beginning of 1267. 
What he sent was the Ofus majus, but he quickly followed 
it by the Opus minus (only in part extant) supposed to 
be an abridgment of the former to facilitate the Pope’s 
reading of it; and within a year’s time also by the Ofus fer- 
tium, which likewise contains repetitions and additions, but 
is specially valuable for the autobiographical matter it in- 
corporates. Clement IV. died in 1268, and it is not known 
what use he made of the materials sent him by Bacon. This 
Pope, who before he entered the ecclesiastical state, had been 
a cherished friend of St. Louis, was a good man and a good 
Pope, but his short reign of three years was distracted by the 
quarrel between Conradin and Charles of Anjou over the 
succession to the throne of Naples. Some ten years later, 
according to the Chronica XX/V. Generalium Ordinis Min- 
orum, Jerome of Ascoli, then General of the Order, and 
afterwards Pope Nicholas IV., “on the advice of many 
of the brethren, condemned and rejected the doctrine of the 
English Brother, Roger Bacon, Doctor of Divinity, which 
contains many suspicious novelties, by reason of which he 
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was imprisoned ” (apparently, however, not for long). It is 
often assumed that by “ suspicious novelties ” are meant the 
conclusions in experimental science with which his name is 
associated. But this is not likely. Just at that time some 
burning questions of philosophy and theology were being agi- 
tated as to the nature of the inztellecitus agens, also over the 
conflict between an older and newer scholasticism, a number 
of theses bearing on which were then condemned by Bishop 
Tempier of Paris, and there are passages in Bacon’s works 
which seem to indicate that some of his philosophical 
opinions may have been implicated. 

We cannot, however, go into these questions now, but 
must be contented to refer the readers interested in the sub- 
ject to the articles on Roger Bacon by Pére Delorme, O.S.F., 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie, by Pére Witzel in the 
American Catholic Encyclopedia, and M. de Wulf's section 
on the same subject in his History of Medieval Philo- 
sophy. We must associate ourselves also with the general 
hope that the recent Oxford commemoration which has re- 
vived interest in his personality and work, may lead on to a 
fuller solution of the problems connected with his life and 
place in medizval history. We may, however, correct a mis- 
conception as to Roger Bacon’s relation to his own age from 
which the speeches of Sir Archibald Geikie and Lord Curzon 
are not altogether free. It is an error to suppose that the 
age in which Roger Bacon lived was an age of general ig- 
norance, in the wilderness of which his was a solitary voice 
proclaiming vainly the principles of modern enlightenment. 
His age was that thirteenth century which has been called, 
not without much reason, the greatest of the centuries. Minds 
then were peculiarly active and inquiring, and it was the 
thirst for knowledge of all kinds which made it the age of 
the foundation of the universities, the age in which studious 
youth in numbers never since equalled flocked to these homes 
of learning from all sides under great hardships, the age 
which counted among its philosophers men like Alexander 
Hales, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Duns 
Scotus, Robert Grosseteste, Raymond Lully; among its poets 
Dante, among its travellers Marco Polo; the age of legal 
origins and of the establishment of popular liberties and self- 
government; the age of unrivalled architectural triumphs, 
and of the beginnings of modern commerce. In the midst 
of this galaxy of geniuses it is truest to think of Roger 
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Bacon, not as one who was out of harmony with his con- 
temporaries, but as one who by his superior realization of 
the importance of positive studies and experimental research 
added his own special contribution to the achievements of 
the age, though, even in this department he had others to 
share his glory, as Albertus Magnus, whose acute obser- 
vations of many physical facts have won the praise, not un- 
mingled with surprise, of Humboldt. Nor must we forget 
that we have no means of checking the allegation that the 
age was hostile to him which comes to us only through Roger 
Bacon himself, in books belonging to the earlier part of his 
career, and conspicuously marred by personalities which 
would have been calculated to stir up animosities against 
him quite as much had they been written now as then. And 
this consideration applies also to some of his other charges 
against his contemporaries. Thus he alleges four grounds 
of the ignorance he finds in them: trust in insufficient au- 
thority, yielding excessively to the force of custom, confiding 
in the opinions of the untaught crowd, pretending to know 
when one does not know. But, as Professor Henry Morley has 
pointed out, these are just the sources of ignorance in which 


too many acquiesce at the present day. 
S. F. S. 





Sheaves from the Kikuyu Harvest. 

If it is true, as has been asserted by many responsible 
people, that one sure test of one’s faith in one’s religion is 
the capacity of making and appreciating jokes against it, Mr. 
Reginald Knox must be ranked as the most loyal of Angli- 
cans. For, not content with the exposure of the many doc- 
trinal and disciplinary absurdities perpetrated by various 
Anglican pastors and masters, which he effected in such books 
as Some Loose Stones and Naboth’s Vineyard, he returns to 
the charge in an essay written, and printed, after the style 
of Dr. Jonathan Swift, the title of which, being somewhat 
lengthy, gives a fair idea of the contents. He calls it RE- 
UNION ALL ROUND; or Jagt’s HAMMER LAID AfIDE, 
AND THE MILK oF HuMAN KINDNE[S BEATEN UP INTO 
BUTTER AND SERVED IN A LORDLY Dif: Being a Plea 
for the inclufion within the Church of England of all Ma- 
hometans, Jews, Buddhifts, Brahmins, Papifts and Atheifts, 
fubmitted to the Confideration of the Britifh Publick. 
(6d. net from all booksellers.) As in the title, so in the 
substance, the humorous truculence of Swift and his mor- 
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dant irony are very successfully parodied: one feels that, 
given on the one hand the ever growing chaos of creeds in 
Anglicanism and on the other the serene complacency of its 
leaders, their unbounded trust in platitudinous utterances, 
their resolute burking of difficulties, their appeal to the lapse 
of time to harmonize logical contradictions and their lack of 
fixed principles of faith, Swift might have penned just such a 
scathing indictment. The conclusion, viz., that, as the Irish 
with their pestiferous prolificness are the main source of the 
increase of Papistry, “our great Commander, Sir E—— 
C-——., should put all Papi/t children to the sword,” upon his 
approaching Conquest of Ireland, is fully worthy of the great 
original. But the humour of the pamphlet lies mainly in its 
suggestion throughout of the typical Protestant attitude of 
compromise, ready to “ interpret " this or that article of belief 
until even the Atheifts are made capable of being admitted 
into union. 

We, who are conscious of the Supreme Being as Existent, 
and those who are conscious of Him as non-Existent, are each of 
us looking at only one Half of the Truth, one Side, as it were, 
of the Shield. 

Mr. Knox has translated into the amusing language of 
this brochure the substance and logical meaning of many 
an Anglican episcopal utterance, and of many an Anglican 
theological treatise. Perhaps, what calm argument has been 
unable to show may be brought home to an inquiring mind 
by this witty reductio ad absurdum. “ The Prig" essayed 
the same task a generation ago, but the result was rather 
irritation than conversion. Will a fellow-believer be more 
successful? We hope so. 

At any rate, the pamphlet has answered beforehand the 
‘open letter ”! which Mr. H. M. Gwatkin of Cambridge pens 
in answer to Bishop Gore. Mr. Gwatkin shows at the outset 
that he is a Bible Christian only, 7.e., that he holds the 
authority of the Creeds only so far as they have warrant in 
Holy Scripture. Given this principle of private interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Knox’s skit becomes a possibility. Another “ open- 
letter,”? to the same exalted personage, this time from an 
anonymous Cambridge Catholic, has an easy task in showing 
that the Bishop’s theory of temporary indefectibility, about 
which we said something in May, is quite inconsistent with 
any rational conception of a teaching Church. 

. K. 
1 The Bishop of Oxford’s Open Letter. (Longmans : 3d. net:) ’ 
2 Rome and the Modern Situation. (Heffer: 3d. net.) 
VOL, CXXIV. 
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A Ritualist and the Religious Life. 


We have the greatest respect for the earnestness and self- 
sacrifice, conspicuous both in many individuals of the ad- 
vanced High Church party and especially in their religious 
communities of women and men. We are convinced indeed 
that the most important spiritual asset which the Church of 
England at present disposes of is to be found in the devoted 
lives of those who in the eyes of Mr. Kensit and his associates 
stand for everything that is un-English and papistical. But 
the true religious spirit in the Anglican Church will not, we 
are sure, be strengthened by books of the type of one that 
has lately fallen into our hands, 7he Revival of the Religious 
Life, by Paul Bull, C.R. ‘‘ Father Bull,” so an advertisement 
on the outer wrapper of the book informs us, “ is a priest in 
the well-known community of the Resurrection at Mirfield. 
His purpose in this volume is to give an outline of the ideals 
of the Religious Life. . . . In urging the need for a fuller 
revival of the Religious Life for men in the English Church 
the author deprecates mere imitation of what has been done 
in past times and in other lands, and considers it important 
to accumulate as soon as possible a body of experience to 
discuss principles and see what adaptations of these principles 
are necessary to meet modern conditions.” 

For the practical realization of this purpose, Father Bull 
seems to consider that the most effective method of drawing 
the popular vote to his side is to deliver an extremely violent 
and unpleasant attack upon the spiritual training of the 
Society of Jesus. “‘ Call us un-English!” he equivalently 
says to his readers, ‘‘ let me show you what strong language 
I can use about the religious ideals of the Jesuits. Jesuit 
spirituality tends only to stultify and enslave the intelligence. 
We stand for enlightened freedom.” 

If Father Bull showed any signs of having studied the 
Jesuit system for himself in its official documents or its 
authorized exponents we might listen to and even be grateful 
for his criticisms. What we actually find are references to 
such works as Monod’s translation of Boehmer and the Zi/e 
o/ Father Tyrrell. It is no reproach to Father Bull that he 
does not lead the life of a student. But in his self-constituted 
r6le of teacher upon subjects which he, like ourselves, recog- 
nizes to be of the very greatest moment to mankind, he ought 
not to issue slap-dash criticisms without adequate data. He 
really knows nothing at first hand either about the Jesuits or 
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the history of monasticism, and yet he is prepared to en- 
lighten, to warn and to direct all the aspirants after per- 
fection who will listen to him. Some time ago, when Father 
Bull presumably knew even less about the Jesuits than he does 
at present, he published a tiny pamphlet, Monks and Friars, 
a rough sketch of his more recent work. In this penny book- 
let, freely sold at Anglican church doors, we come across such 
passages as the following: 


Accused, with much justification, of the most appalling crimes 
and of sapping the very foundations of morality, yet adorned, 
in many of its members, with most heroic virtues which put to 
shame the half-hearted efforts of mankind . . . it {the Society 
of Jesus] excites at once the admiration and the loathing of man- 
kind who recognize the lofty consecration of the individual and 
the baneful influence of the Order. 


And the writer goes on to suggest that the failure of the 
Society “ lies in the ultimate destruction of the individual 
conscience in the interests of a perfect organization, in a false 
ideal of obedience which makes its members as a corpse 
moved by another.” All this is expanded and developed in 
the larger book in terms hardly less unpleasantly ambiguous. 
It is true that Father Bull expatiates upon the heroism of Jesuit 
missionaries and upon the sanctity of individual members, 
but this does not help much. If you say of a man that he 
drinks and has a fiendish temper, you do not make it up to 
him by mentioning that he gained the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal for saving life. 

Obviously detailed criticism is impossible in such a note 
as this. But one word may be said on Father Bull’s denuncia- 
tion of blind obedience. To this he continually recurs, and 
he ridicules the foolishness of St. Ignatius’s “‘ absurd analogy 
of a corpse "’ which “ allows itself " to be moved and handled 
in any way. “It is unnecessary to point out,” says Father 
Bull sententiously, “‘ that no corpse is able to allow or dis- 
allow anything at all.” The writer seems in one place to 
evince some consciousness that St. Ignatius did not invent 
all this (p. 105); but has he ever made the least attempt 
to trace the matter to its sources? Has this historian of 
monasticism ever even glanced at caps. v. and Ixviii. of the 
Rule of St. Benedict? He speaks much of St. Bernard, but 
has he ever given his attention to Chapter ix. of the Saint’s 
Liber de Precepto et Dispensatione (Migne, P.Z., clxxxii., 
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373), which contains quite unmistakably both the principle 
and the practice of the Ignatian “ blind obedience’ '—caeca 
QUAEDAM oéedientia St. Ignatius after all called it? Would 
Father Bull have been so hypercritical over the corpse which 
“ allows itself ” to be moved if he had before his mind the 
words of St. Francis of Assisi as reported in the Speculum 
Perfectionis (Sabatier, p. 84)? 


And he making answer depicted the true and perfectly obedi- 
ent man under the figure of a corpse in this wise: “ Take a lifeless 
body and place it wherever you please, you will see that it does not 
resent being shifted, nor stirreth from where it is placed, nor 
complaineth when it is dispossessed.” 


Must we tell St. Francis that he is “ absurd ” because 
corpses are not in the habit of being either resentful or 
querulous? There would be much to say upon the Ignatian 
“obedience of the judgment” for which there is no room 
here ; but since our assailant seems to attach weight to Father 
Tyrrell’s utterances let him consider these words of his: 


The whole aim of the Spiritual Exercises is to arrive at a 
decision without any illusion or self-deception; the whole battle 
is against insubordination, that is, against those affections which 
bias our judgment and hinder us from an impartial view in prac- 
tical matters. Even his “obedience of judgment ”’ is directed 
against a certain egoistic narrowness or “ personal error " which 
vitiates the view of the individual.' 


One other passage from the same work we may also com- 
mend to the attention of Father Bull and his friends. Speak- 
ing of the antagonists of the Jesuits, Father Tyrrell remarks: 


There is no mendacity too gross, no malignity too mean, that 
men, otherwise truthful and kindly, will not be guilty of in re- 
gard to that Society, so long as they believe that the righteousness 
of their end justifies their recklessness as to the means; nor is 
there any more notable example of that judicial blindness which 
is the natural penalty of passion, than the fatuous silliness that 
characterizes the work of otherwise competent historical critics 
when they attempt the “Jesuit-problem.’”’ Indeed, their absur- 
dities are our easiest apology; and we should have (not very 
much perhaps, but) more to dread from candour and charity.* 


When George Tyrrell wrote and printed those words, ten 


1 The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, p. 63. Edited by George Tyrrell. 
Lendon: Sands and Co. 1900. 
2 Ibid, p. 205. 
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years before his death, he was thirty-eight years old, in com- 
paratively robust health, and he had been for eighteen years 
a quite cheerful member of the Society of Jesus. When he 
compiled what Father Bull calls his “ embittered protest ” 
he was a man soured by conflict with authority, an invalid 
whose health was already permanently undermined. 

H. T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


IN this year of many centenaries interesting 
The Centenary io Catholics that of the birth of Frederick 


pee, Soe William Faber, of the Oratory, which oc- 
Birth. curred on June 28th, 1814, should by 


no means be disregarded. The services 
which those two great converts, Faber and Newman, ren- 
dered to the Catholic Church in England emerging from the 
catacombs have often been estimated and contrasted. It would 
be hard from the very nature of the case to decide which was the 
greater benefactor. The work of each was largely supplemen- 
tary of that of the other. Newman developed Catholicity on 
its intellectual side, Faber on its practical. Newman stimulated 
the mind, Faber the heart and feelings. Newman’s appeal was 
to the educated, Faber’s to the people. Of course, this is true 
only in general, for who more moving on occasion than Newman, 
and who more subtle and suggestive than Faber? His spiritual 
books, which made familiar to English readers the vast treasures 
of ascetic teaching contained in the writings of Saints and Fathers, 
are still eminently readable, despite their somewhat exotic style, 
and are still, we hope, read. The selections just edited and pre- 
faced by Mr. Meynell should awaken or recall interest in the 
doctrine of this master of the spiritual life and send our younger 
generations to the handsome (and cheap) “centenary reissue "’ 
of his collected works produced by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 


The National Temperance Congress in session 

Temperance : : as : : 
in at the time of writing (June 25th) in Dublin 
Ireland. shows that the Irish ecclesiastical authorities 
are determined that, as far as their influ- 

ence goes, their people shall enter upon their new political 
conditions with one main requisite for success—the increased 
power of self-control which is conferred by steady resistance to 
prevalent temptation. The Congress will be encouraged by the 
remarkable letter which the Holy Father addressed on April 24th 
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to the “Catholic International League against Intemperance ” 
then assembled in Rome. The Pope emphasizes the need of 
vigorous, concerted action to arouse the public conscience to the 
perils to soul and body, to individual, family and community, 
which attend excessive drinking, and adds that “ amongst social 
works there is not one more urgently needed” than this of ad- 
vocating temperance. 

His Holiness’ keen interest in the matter is further evidenced 
by his spontaneous grant of many Indulgences to members of 
approved temperance societies, issued on May 21st and pub- 
lished in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for June. Hitherto particular 
Associations have been so privileged: now these spiritual favours 
are granted to all, in order to show the Holy Father’s “ more ready 
good will towards Temperance Societies and to excite their mem- 
bers to greater zeal in carrying out so salutary a resolution.” 
These words of the Pope should be a lesson to those who have 
persuaded themselves that total abstinence is necessarily an ex- 
hibition of puritanism or fanaticism, as no doubt the 7@d/et cor- 
respondent thought who wrote :! “ The propaganda of the ‘ League 
of the Cross’ is founded on total abstinence and /here/ore its 
methods do not commend themselves to the vast majority of 
Catholics.” 

What might be a counsel of perfection in a country of greater 
wealth and less emotional character is a matter of life or death 
for Ireland, which wants every penny that can be spared from 
unnecessary and harmful luxury to devote to necessary national 
charges. We trust that the proceedings at the Congress may re- 
sult in giving a still greater impetus to the already strong tem- 
perance movement in Ireland, and especially so influence public 
opinion that the scandalously lax practice of the Justices of the 
Peace in granting or renewing licences may be discontinued. 


One of the most unpleasant features of public- 

The house practice in this country, which astonishes 
Barmaid. and disgusts the Transatlantic visitor, is the 
employment of young women in liquor-bars for 

the double purpose of attracting clients and saving expense. A 
valuable report on the practice published in 7he Women’s /n- 
dustrial News for April, informs us that there are about 22,000 
women of this class in England, éarning from 1os. to 15s. a week 
and their keep, working hard every day and for long hours in an 
unhealthy moral, as well as physical, atmosphere. With competition 
what it is, and the apparent attractions of a rather gay life, there 
will always be a sufficient supply of young, inexperienced women 
(for the barmaid is too old at thirty) to satisfy the demand, and 
there seems need here of legislation to supply the lack of moral 


? April 30, 1910. 
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sense about this matter which characterizes this community be- 
yond all others. No decent people should be content to see 
women exposed to an almost inevitable danger of degradation. 
‘Many of those who frequent public bars, especially in town, are 
of a low moral type: in any case, men in the circumstances 
have commonly less command over themselves than at other 
times ; add to this that the young girl is supposed to make her- 
self agreeable and not to resent familiarities, and it will be seen 
how difficult it is for the barmaid to preserve her modesty and 
self-respect. The gradual elimination of women from that class 
of employment, and in the meantime, restriction of hours of work 
and insistence on a certain maturity of age in those who work 
late at night—these are reforms that call for some sort of inter- 
vention from the State, vested interests notwithstanding. 


Sutch Cothetion The traditional animosity of Zhe Times news- 
pro paper against Catholic Ireland was further evi- 
“The Times.” ‘enced on June 4th by its publication of an 
article describing religious parties in Holland, 
and endeavouring to illustrate the attitude of the Ulster Orange- 
man by the alleged resentment amongst Dutch Protestants against 
the growth of Catholicism, inthat land. All the usual assumptions 
are to be found in this invidious attempt—Catholics are merely 
“ tolerated,” whatever citizen-rights they enjoy are “ concessions " 
liable to revocation, no Catholic is politically free, no priest 
should interfere in politics—the stale clichés of anti-clericalism, 
which is never more venomous than when it professes the im- 
partiality of a disinterested observer. There are people, we know, 
in Ulster who have expressed their desire to repeal, not the Union, 
but the Emancipation Act. This 7imes scribe would see nothing 
strange in that sentiment. In common with all bigots he be- 
lieves in toleration for himself and intolerance for others. In 
common with many non-Catholics he has the vaguest idea of what 
the freedom and supremacy of conscience mean. He will allow 
the claims of conscience to be guided by the Bible but deny 
similar claims to be guided by the Church. A dead Book is 
more to him than a living Voice. He has not the very elementary 
notion of tolerance, viz., that, provided a man is a good citizen 
and member of society, the creed he professes is no concern of 
the State. As in Ireland so here, stress is laid upon the possi- 
bilities of conflict between allegiance to country and to Church— 
as if duties, in both cases imposed by the one authority, Almighty 
God, could ever be contradictory! 

It is the energy of the Church in Holland in providing for 
her children’s education and in forming associations for the pro- 
tection of the workers that excites the alarm of this partizan of 
Dutch Liberalism. We are glad to think that from his narrow 
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point of view he has cause for alarm. The Correspondant for 
April 25th gives us the following consoling figures concerning 
the growth of Dutch Catholicism. A hundred years ago Catho- 
lics numbered 827,827, now they are well over two millions 
(2,053,021 in 1909). In 1888 they had 496 primary schools 
accommodating 86,400 children ; now they have 920 schools with 
184,907 children. The Protestant schools number 1,000, but 
have only 170,000 pupils. As in other places the Catholic birth- 
rate is higher than the non-Catholic. For every thousand Catho- 
lics there are 287 children, for every thousand Protestants only 
219. If Catholics are only faithful to their traditional morality, 
here as in Germany the Reformation may be undone by purely 
natural causes. 

Regarding the Church's work for the wage-earners, interest- 
ing details are given in Lady Acton’s C.T.S. pamphlet 7he 
Church in the Netherlands, to which we would refer our readers. 
Mr. Belloc, in 7he Z7adblet for June 13th sees in this 7imes article 
the same phenomenon as preceded the Ferrer agitation in Spain, 
i.e., the gradual poisoning of the public mind against Catholicism 
so as later to justify open physical violence. To this end it is 
sought to parallel the condition of affairs caused in Holland by 
the activity of the Church in good works with the largely facti- 
tious agitation in N.E. Ulster which derives its main force and 
inspiration from Orangeism. 


The Fear In so far as this anti-Catholic attitude is in- 

of telligible, whether in Ireland or in Holland, it 

Rome. is explained by the Protestant conception of 

religion as something local and national. This 

is a notion so contrary to the idea of the Church in the Gospels 

that attempts are often made to disguise it by alliances or federa- 

tions between the different sects. But an institutional Church 

whose government is extra-national, Protestantism will have none 

of. Canterbury and Little Bethel alike reject it. It is worth 

while recalling Newman’s famous words about Anglicanism if 

only to show how, despite the modernity of the recurrent crises in 

that body, its essential and unchanging spirit had long ago and 
finally been exposed by that master mind. 


The Anglican Church [Newman says] agrees to ditfer with 
its children on a thousand points :on one dogma it may surely 
rest without any mistake, “that the Bishop of Rome hath 
no jurisdiction in this realm.”" Whatever befalls, here is 
sure footing. Heresy and scepticism and infidelity and 
fanaticism may challenge it in vain; but fling upon the gale 
the faintest whisper of Catholicism, and it recognizes by 
instinct the presence of its connatural foe. 
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And when the non-Catholic has lost all other beliefs he still 
retains this,—nay, he holds it the more firmly. “ Catholics, own- 
ing allegiance to a foreign potentate, cannot be loyal,”’ he cries, 
and when we ask to be judged by our conduct, not by what he 
considers the implications of our Faith, he still keeps to his the- 
ories and inferences. “Show us,”’ we ask, “a single definite 
instance of a Catholic proving a worse citizen because of his 
Catholicism; give us one clear case where the teaching of the 
Church really conflicts with the claims the State has upon our 
obedience, and then we may acknowledge the justice of your 
attitude.” “Catholics must be disloyal,” he replies—and that 
is as far as he gets in the argument. 


We said something last month about Mr.Lacey’s 

A well-meaning but futile attempt to make the 

5 oy Athanasian Creed palatable to his co-religion- 

ists by emptying its damnatory clauses of their 

plain and traditional meaning, by making, for instance, in @/er- 
num peribit mean “ shall be in a state of spiritual degeneration 
throughout the ages."” This eviscerating of ancient formule is 
nothing more or less than the practice so dear to the Modernists. 
Under pretext of representing in the language of the day the 
original meaning, they proceed to decant it from one vessel to 
the other, incidentally spilling nearly all of it. They refuse 
to be bound by the “ antiquated "’ though careful language of 
Creeds or Councils, still less by the artless phraseology of 
apostles and evangelists. “John P. Robinson, he ’—was a 
thorough Modernist. “ They didn’t know everything down 
in Judee.”” And in this way the pride that resents the im- 
position of supra-rational truth finds its means of escape in a 
quite arbitrary insistence on the limitations of human thought and 
the imperfections of human language. But, notice, only Christ- 
ian documents are to be so reinterpreted. Not a particle of 
Homer’s mind escapes us, we can understand the subtleties of 
Euripides, the jokes of Aristophanes, the philosophy of Plato or 
Cicero, the campaigns of Czsar. They don't require their 
“ values " to be transferred into modern “ categories " in order 
to satisfy the modern mind. But St. Paul and St. John and the 
early Fathers and Councils—they, forsooth, would not have said 
what they appear to say had they lived in our times. As their 
views of natural science were imperfect—so seems to run the 
argument—their views on everything else must also be incorrect. 
This, of course, is implicitly to deny the possibility of divine 
revelation and the capability of the human mind to attain cer- 
tainty in religious matters. These men practically proclaim that 
God became Incarnate in vain, because His wisdom and omni- 
potence could not devise a means of overcoming the radical de- 
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fects of the instruments He had to use. They will not recognize, 
in the existence of the Church and the “ assistance " of the Holy 
Spirit, the means divinely ordained to counteract those defects. 
And now that pillar of Anglican orthodoxy, Dr. Sanday, of whose 
learning even the Bishops speak with bated breath, had declared 
himself on the Modernist side: he confesses to have changed 
views which he once held as orthodox; he is alive to the possi- 
bility of having to change his present views. No wonder that the 
Westminster Gazette declares that “ probably the Church of Eng- 
land has never been in such a welter of indecision and lack of 
authority on doctrinal matters as at the present time.” The 
Church of England, we know, has lacked authority from the be- 
ginning, but the results, perhaps, have never been so apparent. 
Lately its chief pastor has declared that “he has prepossessions 
against general declarations by the Episcopate.”! He will be no 
party to excommunicating any honest inquirer after truth, no 
matter to what results his search has led him; in a word, he owns 
the incompetence of his Church to witness to the meaning of 
revelation. Which is what we Catholics have been saying for 
more than three centuries. 


Only in the Saints are the full possibilities of 

The the Catholic Faith realized. Short of sanctity, 
Convert. the Christian is constantly acting as a non- 
Christian (¢.e., on natural motives not super- 

natural), even when he is not actually denying his convictions by 
committing sin. The Balkan races are Christians of sorts yet, in 
their warfare, no unregenerate Red Indians could have been more 
savagely and wantonly cruel. So we are all full of imper- 
fections and are much better employed in correcting ourselves 
than in calling attention to the scandals around us. Especially 
to be deprecated is the practice of rashly ascribing the faults of 
individuals to the class to which they belong. Even if those 
faults are pretty general, there are always enough exceptions to 
make the action imprudent if not uncharitable. One occasion- 
ally hears, for instance, such and such a fault mentioned as pe- 
culiar to converts, but in fact converts have not a monopoly of any 
fault. That most generally laid to their charge—a spirit of criti- 
cism of their new surroundings and a half-hearted acceptance 
of the principles of their new faith—is not so rarely met 
with in “born Catholics,’ who have not taken the trouble «to 
become “ grown Catholics." Father Faber speaks somewhere of 
the difficulty of exorcising the heretical spirit, and there is a 
saying that it takes ten years to make a Catholic. This only 
points to the perfectly natural fact that the Catholic disposition, 


1 Convocation of Canterbury, April 30, 1914. 
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which our Lord describes as “ becoming like little children,” is 
acquired by degrees and maintained with effort, and that former 
mental habits are not easily changed in maturity. There are, of 
course, “half-baked "’ converts as well as “ half-baked" born 
Catholics ; indeed,the“crudity”’of the latter is more objectionable ; 
but happily both classes are too few to be prominent in the ranks 
of the faithful. We should remember that many converts are like 
people learning a new language, and should refrain from the 
unkindness of ridiculing their mistakes of pronunciation or of em- 
phasis. Only one attitude deserves reprobation, and that is the 
attitude of dictating in the public press what ecclesiastical 
authorities should do or teach. That rag of Protestantism looks 
exceptionally ill on the white robe of the neophyte. If there are 
abuses, there are also recognized canonical channels by which to 
try to remedy them, and when we have made the attempt the 
responsibility no longer rests with us. Some apostates have begun 
by being reformers in a hurry. 

Therefore let us welcome our fellow-labourers at whatever 
hour they are hired, and only be anxious that their diligence is 
not to our own discredit. It is to converts that we owe all we 
have. All Catholics are the descendants of converts: the Church 
herself once consisted entirely of converted Jews. 


The appearance of Catholic Missions, the organ 
‘‘ Catholic of the British branch of the A.P.F., in a new 
Missions.” and most attractive cover and with contents of 
the same quality, gives Catholics in this country 
a chance of taking a more active part in the work of the con- 
version of the world, the main object of the Incarnation. Car- 
dinal Bourne not long ago called attention to the striking and sad 
fact that Christians to-day were fewer in proportion to the whole 
population of the globe than they were in the first century of the 
Church. What a reproach to Christians of to-day! Unhappily 
the Protestant revolt practically paralyzed for several centuries 
English-speaking Catholic missionary effort, but is this paralysis 
to continue for ever? Those, therefore, who wish to redeem their 
country’s name, those who wish to convert their country or to bring 
to the faith some dear relative or friend, let them devote their 
prayers and their pence to the conversion of the heathen. We 
venture to think that the result will surprise them. To give for 
this purpose, not merely out of abundance, but better, out of 
scanty earnings, is the surest way of drawing down God's bene- 
diction on one’s personal concerns. Catholic Missions (162, St. 
Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W., price 2d., or 2s. 6d. a year) 
in its present most interesting form is excellently fitted both to 
arouse and maintain Catholic zeal, and to direct it into the best 
channels. 
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If to some the above advice should seem to 
Pd savour of the spirit of Mrs. Jellyby, if they be- 
Mission. gin to quote “Charity begins at home” and 
other similar saws, an easy test of their sincerity 
is provided by another missionary society which is, so to speak, 
at their own doors. It also may be called a foreign missionary 
society, for its object is to reach the people in those parts of the 
country where Catholicism is non-existent. We refer, of course, 
to the Catholic (Missionary Society, of which Dr. Herbert Vaughan 
is the head and which manages during the summer months the 
well-known Motor-Chapel. In his annual report read on June 
12th Dr. Vaughan was able to show how exceedingly practical 
was this manner of spreading the faith, for he announced that 
out of the fourteen desert regions where missions had been given 
by means of the Motor-Chapel twelve had now a church and a 
priest. He further said that the missioners had met with no 
hostility, except what was imported into one or two districts by 
paid Protestant emissaries, and that in general they had found the 
fields white for the harvest. 

Now it is plain that with more funds this good work could be 
indefinitely multiplied until perhaps every diocese had its own 
Motor-Chapel as a necessary part of its equipment. If those, 
who do not contribute to Foreign Missions in the strict sense, 
can sincerely excuse themselves by saying their available funds 
are exhausted in supporting the Church at home, we are confi- 
dent that the Recording Angel will admit that plea. But they 
would be safer if they managed to contribute to both. 


2 We congratulate very heartily our American 
met... ical «© CONtemporary The Ecclesiastical Review on its 
Review.” attaining with the June issue the completion of 
. its fiftieth volume, and we welcome the an- 
nouncement that a General Index of what is rightly called “ this 
great ecclesiastical encyclopedia ’’ may be looked for soon. An 
imposing, though not exhaustive, list of contributors published 
in an introductory article shows that the best talent of the English- 
speaking Church and not a few foreign scholars as well have been 
employed in furnishing its pages. The result is a collection of 
matter invaluable to the priest and church student, whilst many 
articles of general interest will appeal to the ordinary reader. 
The Review was born actually in January, 1889, and therefore 
kept its twenty-fifth birthday in January of this year, but as the 
first year was contained in a single volume, the fiftieth was not 
completed till this June. We wish our contemporary a very 
hearty ad multos annos. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
usetul articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Argument from Design, The: its fortunes during the last century 
Prof. Windle in Catholic World, June, 1914, p. 289]. Argument from 
nsect Life. [Rev. W. Leo Moore, O.P., in irish Theological Quarterly, 
April, 1914, p. 133]. 

_ Immanence, Theology and Philosophy of: Franciscan views [P. Robert 
in Z£tudes franciscaines, June, 1914, p. 574]. 

Integralism: Discussion on this new party label [S/‘mmen aus Maria 
Laach, Vol. 87, No. 3, 1914, p. 249]. 

Liturgy: The “ Epiclesis ” in the Eastern Church [Father J. Holler, 
C.SS.R., in Hislorisches Jahrbuch, Jan. 1914, p.tto}]. The Form of 
Consecration, certain medizval MSS. on [Der Xatholik, April, 1914, 
p- 303]. Spirit of, Antidote to Protestantism [Revwe Thomiste, April, 
1914, by Dom Festugiére]. 

Man’s Worth: not to be measured by Economics [H. Woods, S.J., in 
America, June 6, 1914, p. Igo]. 

Mystical Contemplation: Practical considerations [Co//ationes Bru- 
genses, May, 1914, p. 295; June, 1914, p. 361]. The Essence of [J. Selse- 
dedos, in Xazdn y Fé, June, 1914, p.173. C/. Father Colenga, O.P., in 
Ciencia Tomista, May, 1914, p. 209]. : 

Priests, Regulations concerning emigration of [/rish L£cclesiastical 
Record, June, 1914, p. 655]. 

Reservation in the Early Church [Rev. M. J. O'Donnell, D.D., in 
Irish Theological Quarterly, April, 1914, p. 181]. 

Resurrection, The fact and function of the [A. Durand, S.J., in Revue 
Pratique d' Apologétique, pus 16, 1914, p. 401]. 

Temperance: Letter of approval’ from the Pope to “ International 
Catholic Anti-alcoholic Congress"’ [Catholic World, June, 1914, p. 426. 
Catholic Times, May 1, 1914]. Grant of many indulgences to Temperance 
Societies [Acta Apostolice Sedis, June 12, 1914, p. 309]. Wine and 
spirits in different relation to Temperance problem [H. Woods, S.J., in 
America, June 13, 1914, p. 214]. 

Strike, The Right to, and Natural Law [Henri du Passage, in Z/udes, 
June 20, 1914, p. 721]. 

Vulgate: last word on the Sistine edition controversy [Prof. Nisius, 
S.J., in Zeitschrift fiir Kath. Theologie, April, 1914, p. 183). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Summary of Canon Sanday's modernist views [7 ad/e/, 
May 30, 1914, p. 340. Canon Barry in Universe, May 29, 1914, p.9]. 
“Inexpugnable position” of Broad-churchmen [Rev. J. M. Thompson 
in Contemporary Review, June, 1914]. A French view of Kikuyu [Revue 
Pratiqgue d’ Apologétique, June, 1914, p. 349]. The Recitation of Creeds 
[Father S. Smith, S.J., in The Month, July, 1914, p. 1]. 

Divorce, Proposed League of Catholic lawyers against [F. W. Mans- 
field in America, June 6, 1914, p. 173]. 

Education: illegality of Board’s requirements concerning playgrounds 
School Guardian, June 3, 1914; Catholic Times, June 19, 1914; Tablet, 
une 20, 1914, p.976]. Meaning of “facilities "’ to Catholics in non- 
atholic institutions [Father T. Wright in Catholic Times, June 19, 

1914]. Catholic grievances in Scotland [Lord Skerrington at C.Y.M.S. 
Conference. Catholic where Yo 6, 1914; 7 adlet, June 13, 1914, p. 933]. 
The Dowlais School cas* [7 ad/et, June 20, 1914, p.961]. Evil effects. 
of the Carnegie Foundation [America, June 6, 1914, p. 183]. 
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Jesuits: Rev. Paul Bull on, ably criticized [7ad/et, June 13, 1914, 
p.925; Zhe Month, July, 1914, p. 82]. 

Lourdes and Dean Inge, a misconception exposed [Uxiverse, June 19, 
1914, p.9]. Recent attacks on and defences bf Dr. van der Elst in Revue 
Pralique dad’ Apologétigue, June 1, 1914, p. 333]. _Zéimes tribute to the 
story of Bernadette [7imes Literary Supplement, ~— 4, 1914, P: 270). 

Missions: Protestant and Catholic compared [Father Karl Hoffmann, 
P.S.M., in Der Xatholik, April, 1914, p 234]. 

Rationalism: Professor Bury’s “Freedom of Thought” criticized 
[Prof. J. O'Sullivan in /rishk Ecclesiastical Record, June, 1914, p. 594 
(2nd article)]. 

Souperism among Italians in New York [Father Dwight in 4merica, 
May 23, 1914, p. 125]. 

otemism in Australia: careful criticism of non-Catholic interpreta- 
tions of [V. Mayordemo in Razén y Fé, June, 1914, p. 160]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Bacon, Friar Roger [“ Fra Arminio” in Ecclesiastical Review, Jan. 
1914, p. 1]. “ The Admirable Doctor” [Zimes Literary Supplement, June 
11, 1914, p.277]. The Oxford Statue, and Father David Fleming’s 
ge ae 13, 1914, p. 929]. General estimate [Ze oxnth, 
July, 1914, p. 78]. 

Belgium: The new school law explained [7 adlet, May 20, 1914, p. 843]. 

Brixlegg: The Passion Play at, described [/risk Monthly, June, 1914; 


P- 34). ; ; wie as 
ada: warning against emigration to Western [Uxiverse, June 19, 
1914, p.9)- 
Gatholic Truth Society: able summary of its activities [U/ziverse, 
June 19, ‘ote B 9]. 
Confiteor, The [H. Thurston, S.J., in Zhe Month, July, 1914, p. 50]. 
Faber, Father, appreciation of the man, the writer and the poet 
The Rosary Magazine, June, 1914, K. Bregy, p. 601; C. D. Swan, p. 611; 
r. Henry, p. 659]. First Oratory Hymn-book [W. H. Grattan-Flood in 
Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1914, B 527]. 

France: French and English Disestablishment [Comtesse de Fran- 
queville in Nineleenth Century, June, 1914]. Emigré priests in Eng- 
land [“ Mrs. Larpent and the Emigrés” by Rose Bradley in Vineteenth 
Century, a 1914]. Juvenile criminality in [Revue Pratigue d’Apolo- 
gétigue, June, 1914, p. 359]. Freemasonry and Disestablishment [M. 
Flourens in Chronique de la Presse, May. 14, 1914]. 

Germany, birth-rate in, and growth of Catholicism [7'ad/e¢, June 13, 
1914, p. 923]. 

Holland, Catholicism in [Ze Correspondant, April 25, 1914, p. 209]. 
Refutation of 7imes innuendoes [H. Belloc in ‘7'adlet, June 13, 1914, 
p-921: The Month, July, 1914, p. 87]. 

Italy: strong Protestant tribute to vitality of religion in [Zephine 
Humphrey in Adlantic Monthly, May, 1914]. 

oo medizval, described [J. Drake in Catholic World, Juneg 
1914, p. 367]. 

Sevolngs: bearings of ‘Tuberculosis upon, from Catholic point of 
view [J. F. O'Malley in 7he Gazette, Catholic Medical Journal, No. 1, 
1914, p. 30]. 

Press, Methods of Catholic influence in the secular [E. S. Chester in 
Catholic World, June, 1914, p- 333]- 

“ Spiritualité Ignatienne,” Pére Sempé, S.J., continues his defence 
[Ze_Recrutement Sacerdotal, June, 1914, p. 177]. 

United States, Catholic Apathy in [America, May 30, 1914, p. 149]. 

Weekes, Dame Catherine, Artist and Nun [H. C. Watts in Rosary 
Magazine, June, 1914, p. 613]. 

Women, Industrial se for, present inefficiency of [Miss Wyatt 
Papworth in Women's Industrial News, April, 1914, p. 238). 











Reviews. 


—_——>——_ 


1.—OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
(1..-THE BOOK OF JOB IN O.T. METRE. 


IN Zhe Poem of Job, in the words of the author, we have 
“an attempt to translate the Book of Job in the metre of the 
original, according to the principle of accented syllables 
which I have explained in my Zarly Religious Poetry of the 
Hebrews,” one of the small volumes in the “ Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.” As a matter of fact, 
this previous work, though useful enough in its own way, tells 
us very little about “ the principle of accented syllables,” 
which it appears to presuppose, and it is rather on the strophe, 
and to a lesser extent on parallelism, that it lays stress. In 
the case of Job it is the subject-matter alone that is dealt 
with. In this there seems to be no attempt in either work 
to postulate strophes; doubtless the dramatic form in which 
the Book of Job is cast went far to exclude them. The 
parallelism, on the other hand, leaps to the eye: thus, to 
take a somewhat inelegant example from the rendering before 


us: 
My intimates 4l] abhor me, 
And stich as I léved turn against me. 
My bone cleaves to my skin 
And I ’scdpe by the skin of my teéth (xix. 20). 


But it is by the attempt to reproduce in English “ the 
principle of accented syllables ” that this version must stand 
or fall, and all the more so because the author maintains 
“ that the English language well lends itself to this rhythm.”’ 
He nowhere formulates the principle, but we take him to mean 
that the essence of the line lies in the number of accented 
syllables contained in it, or at all events of syllables reckoned 
as accented for the purpose. There seems to be little doubt 


1 The Poem of Job. By Edw. G. King, D.D. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. Pp. xii, 116. Price, §s. net. 1914. 
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now that this view will ultimately prevail, though the cham- 
pions of strict quantitative scansion are by no means extinct. 
Against either party we must protest that our present state 
of knowledge does not justify us in rending the text to pieces. 
In his Zarly Religious Poetry of the Hebrews, Dr. King 
makes much too free with it: in his J/od he is fairly moderate, 
but we regret that he should see fit to relegate the Elihu 
passages to the appendix. Dr. Richard Moulton, whose ap- 
preciation of the literary character of the Bible few have 
excelled, gives ample justification for Elihu’s intervention in 
the Introduction to his Zi/erary Study of the Bible. 
To come now to Dr. King’s actual rendering. As was to 

be expected, the length of his lines is uneven, but in each 
line three syllables are marked with the accent, as in the 
original, and are to be stressed. We have noticed several 
cases in which the effect of this is not pleasing, as in the first 
line of ix. 3: 

Though with Him he'd desfre to pléad 

He’d not Answer him one in a thousand. 


Still, on the whole, language and accent work tolerably well 
together, and at times the effect is undeniably powerful. A 
favourable specimen of the author’s work is to be seen in 
x. I1—7, from which we take a few lines: 

Are éyes of flésh then Thine, 

Dost sée as frail man sées ? 

Are Thy ddys as days of mortals, 

Or Thy yéars as the days of mdn, 

That Thou shouldst séek out my guilt, 

And for my sin make séarch ? 


Nevertheless, to be frank, we think that the pleasing effect 
produced by these lines is largely due to their approximating 
to a definite poetical metre: the mind finds repose in them 
after the more tiring quest of accented syllables elsewhere. 
In this respect it recalls to us (pace ¢anti uiri) Professor 
Robinson Ellis’ attempt to reproduce in quantitative English 
the metres of Catullus. The rhythm demanded by modern 
English, if it be to partake of the nature of poetry, is a regu- 
lar and fairly obvious recurrence of stressed and unstressed 
syllables; any other system is artificial and unconvincing. 
The very need for accentual marks in the work before us 
shows that. But the effort is a capable and praiseworthy one, 
and will undoubtedly conduce to the better understanding of 
the Book of Job and its rhythm. 
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(2.)-THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


In Mr. Holmes’s study of the text of the Book of Joshua! 
we have an important contribution to an important debate. 
Broadly speaking, the question is this: Can we accept as 
primitive the Old Testament text which has long been current 
in the synagogue, or may we believe that the rigid uniformity 
which has prevailed for centuries is merely artificial, and that 
originally there were divergences as great, say, as are now 
found in the text of the New Testament? In other words, 
are we to hold with Dillmann that the Masoretic or traditional 
Jewish text is practically always to be adhered to, or are we to 
believe, with some modern scholars and with Mr. Holmes 
himself, that the Septuagint occasionally points to another 
and a better Hebrew reading? Naturally it is the Septuagint 
which chiefly comes into question, because of its antiquity, 
dating as it does from the time before Christ ; but other Greek 
versions, the Latin Vulgate and other authorities also figure 
in the discussion. 

That the Masoretic text is sometimes at fault is obvious: 
a glaring example meets us in Gen. iv. 8, where some such 
words as, “ let us go into the field/” are beyond question to 
be supplied. Again, most students will admit that the tra- 
dition of the divine names is an uncertain one; and the text 
of Jeremiah had misadventures from the first. But the real 
problem lies rather deeper than this: in the main body of the 
text, are we to admit the Greek version as a frequent cor- 
rective of the traditional Hebrew? Theologically, so long 
as large excisions are not in question, there is not much to be 
said on the point: the Latin Vulgate is a rendering from the 
Hebrew, but itself at times suggests corrections of the 
Masoretic text, while the Septuagint has always been the 
Bible of the Greek churches, whether in union or in schism. 
Indeed, before St. Jerome wrote the Vulgate, the Latin 
churches fhemselves were using translations of the Sep- 
tuagint. On the other hand, here, as elsewhere, modern tex- 
tual criticism is apt to be too venturesome, especially, as we 
have noted above, where there is question of poetry. That 
there is as a rule a strong presumption in favour of the 
Masoretic text, it would be rash to deny. 

Mr. Holmes concerns himself only with the Book of 


1 Joshua: the Hebrew and Greek texts. By S. Holmes, M.A. 
Cambridge ; at the University Press. Pp. viii, 80. Price, 7s. met. 1914. 
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Joshua. We cannot but feel surprise that he should be pub- 
lishing his work before the Cambridge Septuagint has got so 
far; this latter enterprise marks a new era in the study of the 
Greek text, and Joshua will, we presume, be in the next part 
that appears. Mr. Holmes’s investigations take the shape of 
a running commentary, confined to textual criticism. The 
more general issue is dealt with in the Introduction. In 
sixteen pages he presents a case of considerable strength and 
lasting value in favour of the superiority of the Septuagint 
text. His chief arguments are three: (1) The consistent 
omission by the Septuagint of the same words in two or more 
passages, a phenomenon occurring too often to be accidental, 
and contrary to the general tendency of the Septuagint, which 
is to expand; (2) the circumstance that in several cases 
where the two texts vary from one another, each is consistent 
with itself; systematic revision on the part of the Greek 
translator being improbable, we are thrown back on variations 
in the Hebrew; (3) the fact that a passage in Chap. v., con- 
fused in the Septuagint, requires only a slight emendation 
when turned back into Hebrew to yield “ an intelligible text 
manifestly earlier ” than the Masoretic. This last argument 
seems to us the weakest, but the reasoning as a whole is con- 
vincing, and there merely remains the more difficult question 
as to the precise extent to which emendation of the Hebrew 


is to be carried. 
2.—_CATHOLIC EXILES AND VILLAGERS UNDER 
ELIZABETH.! 


It is needless to expatiate on the pleasure with which we 
welcome these studies on subjects so dear to us by Catholic 
outsiders, the one a Doctor of Letters at Louvain, the other 
a Professor in Canada. Both are deeply interesting and 
afford excellent reading; but Pére Lechat, having somewhat 
more room and a more compact subject, has turned out the 
better book, full of matter and of incident, and founded on 
somewhat more recondite sources. On the other hand Pro- 
fessor Kennedy has a mastery of his subject, and a clearness 
in describing it, difficult though it is, which the Belgian Jesuit 
(and no wonder)cannot quite rival. Both writers have a some- 


1 Les Réfugiés Anglais dans les Pays-Bas espagnols. 1558—1603. 
By R. Lechat, S.J. Louvain. Pp. 268. Price,5.0o0 fr. 1914. 
Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth, By W. P. M. Kennedy, M.A. 
(Catholic Library.) London: Herder. Pp. xii, 165. Price, 1s. 1914. 
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what saddening tale to tell. The decadence of public moral- 
ity during the Elizabethan period was deplorable. The State 
had become the prime mover in religion, the minor parish 
officials swelled out into intolerable bullies. Except among 
the Catholics and the Puritans, sincerity and honour drooped 
low, first in religious matters and then in civic matters too. 
Professor Kennedy shows us these changes at work among 
the bishops and the parsons, then also among the parishioners. 
It is a vigorously written book, treating a broad subject very 
concisely and satisfactorily. We should have expected some- 
thing about Mr. Usher's recent theory on Whitgift’s church- 
policy; but notwithstanding a little disappointment here, we 
are more than satisfied with this sound, scholarly work. 

If the lot of those who stayed at home was cruel oppres- 
sion, the fortune of those who fled abroad to find liberty of 
conscience was also extremely hard to bear. Pére Lechat 
shows us this with a methodical thoroughness never attempted 
before. Beginning with the nuns of Sion, and the rest who 
accompanied the Countess of Feria to Flanders in 1539, he 
tells how first the religious refugees came flying after them 
to Antwerp and Louvain; then the political exiles from the 
North; then, as the persecution grew hotter, a miscellaneous 
crowd of all conditions. Philip of Spain had the best in- 
tentions for relieving their miseries; but incompetent finance 
at first, then military disaster, constantly prevented his bene- 
ficence from having its desired effect. For many a year the 
exiles suffered as much abroad as they would have done at 
home; and this led to many a bitter wrangle, due eventually 
to excitement over the distribution of relief. But where good 
intention prevails, there we always find circumstances of re- 
lief. Pére Lechat combines all these particulars, with perfect 
frankness and sympathy, into a clear, well-documented story, 
which all those who wish to understand how our Catholic 
foundations abroad came into existence must read with atten- 
tion. He should have told us that a long and interesting 
letter of Father Manare, which reflects adversely on Father 
William Holt, was after all not accepted by the Father- 
General, and it would also seem that he to some extent under- 
states in his conclusion the importance of the whole episode. 
The English Catholics, it is true, bled in one sense without 
result. But they were fighting, and Belgium was helping 
them to fight, for religious freedom in England; and as 
things have fallen out, that'was a very important cause indeed. 
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3-—CATHOLIC SOCIAL REFORM.' 


The Catholic Social Guild which, like other more sacred 
institutions, does not escape calumny and is sometimes ac- 
cused of fostering the very principles, economic and ethical, 
which it exists to combat, nevertheless does not cease its 
beneficent activities because of malice and misunderstanding. 
There is little trace of Socialism in its two latest additions 
to the series ‘‘ Catholic Studies in Social Reform.” If the 
lessons of (Father Wright’s Manual were taken to heart, Socia- 
lism, as a system of government or rule of conduct, would 
disappear; if the reform which Father Keating urges were 
to be accomplished, Socialism would lose its most effective 
argument—the wrongs and miseries of the present regime. 
Father Wright sets out to establish the Christian conception 
of the State, on which is based the whole duty of its citizens. 
He shows how wrong it is to share in the benefits which 
organized society confers, and yet shrink from its burdens, 
how the truest form of Christianity lies, not merely in private 
benevolence but, more particularly, in the services which one’s 
talents or position enable one to render to the commonwealth. 
In a return to this Christian idea, which does not make the 
mistake of fostering Utopian expectations, the author sees the 
remedy of most of our modern ills. The réle played by the 
Christian Church in this renovation of Society is, of course, 
emphasized, for without the Church the Catholic citizen is an 
impossible conception. The book is vigorously written, with 
much apt quotation from writers of distinction, and its per- 
usal should do much to stimulate that “ social sense " which, 
owing both to man’s innate selfishness and our own peculiar 
history, has not yet reached its full development amongst us. 

In Zhe Drink Question Father Keating discusses one of 
those main blots on our civilization which, springing largely 
from our unchristian social conditions, is itself a chief ob- 
stacle to social betterment. The phenomenon consists in this, 
that whereas the wage-earners need all their wages and more 
for their own decent livelihood, it is they who are most prone 
to squander them in what under nearly every aspect is harm- 
ful luxury. The reason is that, owing partly to mere social 

1 Christian Citizenship. By the Rev. Thomas Wright. London: 
P.S. King and Son. Pp. 78. Price, 6d. net. 1914. The Drink Question. 


By the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. Same price and publisher, Pp. 106. 1914. 
[Also from the C.S.G. Office, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 7d., post 


free.] 
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custom, partly to absence of religion, but mostly to the hard 
and monotonous circumstances of their lives, strong drink 
forms the readiest means of recreation available to them. 
In classes which possess more leisure, better surroundings 
and higher ideals, such excess is not so widespread; so that 
at the root of the Drink Question is the whole matter of in- 
dustrial reform. In various chapters entitled 7he Nature of 
the Question, The History of the Question, The Ethics of the 
Question, The Economics of the Question, The Solution of 
the Question, Father Keating ventilates the whole subject 
fairly thoroughly and, though writing as a convinced believer 
in the spread of total abstinence as the best remedy for a very 
abnormal state of things, he is careful to advocate it as a 
counsel of expediency not a matter of obligation. Whether he 
is felt to have made out his case will depend to some extent 
on the correct interpretation of statistics—notoriously a diffi- 
cult matter—but his book will at any rate provoke thought 
and discussion on a subject which is too much ignored. 


4.—BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE.' 


This is a book, not only pleasing to the architectural taste, 
but one which also challenges attention, and makes the reader 
think, for it is written by one who has thought for himself, 
and has not feared to differ from critics like Ruskin, whose 
vogue amongst us is so great. Mr. Briggs has certainly 
proved his case. His clear and comprehensive reasonings 
and judgments are enforced by a wealth of fine illustrations, 
which must remove any misgivings as to the merits of the 
baroque style. 

Mr. Briggs begins wisely, by marking the distinction be- 
tween “‘ baroque ” and “ rococo.” The latter is distinctly a 
term of contempt, it designates exaggeration in architecture, 
not any distinct and positive school. ‘“ Baroque,” on the 
other hand, signifies that school which arose in the later 
sixteenth century, as a sort of reaction from the strict rules 
of classical architecture laid down by the early renaissance 
teachers, Palladio, Brunelleschi, &c. Then it developed on 
freer lines, with Bernini as its most remarkable master, 


1 By Martin Shawe Briggs. London; Fisher Unwin. Pp. 238. 100 
Illustrations. Price, 21s. 1913. 
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Vignola and Borromini as characteristic but sometimes ex- 
aggerated exponents.! 

These men were so much employed by the great building 
Popes of the counter-reformation period that they have for 
ever left their impress on the Eternal City, and hence the name 
“Roman” sometimes, though not scientifically, applied to the 
style itself. Still less appropriate is the term “‘ Jesuit " archi- 
tecture, which is also occasionally employed. The Order had 
nothing to do with the origin or development of the style, 
though they had their share in its propaganda. For in certain 
countries the Jesuits were then almost the only people to build 
new churches, everyone else being already provided. The 
Jesuits, moreover, did not keep choir, but did preach fre- 
quently. So they needed relatively small, open chancels, and 
large, broad naves—*‘ congregational churches,” Mr. Briggs 
not inaptly terms them. Vignola’s fine structure, the Gest 
at Rome, their mother-church, as we may call it, was just what 
they wanted, and it was much imitated, but not always in good 
taste. In some German cities the Jesuit church was perhaps 
the first and most conspicuous monument of baroque; but at 
Rome, the home of the style, the Gest despite its merits only 
ranks about fourth (according to Mr. Briggs) among the 
twenty great churches of its period. 

Mr. Briggs follows the fortunes of baroque architecture, 
from its efflorescence at Rome, to its eventual acceptance, 
with modifications, all over Europe. Vast as is the ground to 
be covered, the multitude of details do not overwhelm the 
author's teaching. After an interesting chapter on Bernini, and 
others on the Roman churches, palaces, gardens, foun- 
tains and the like, we pass on to Genoa, and the work of 
Alessi, to Venice (a suggestive chapter), Turin, and then to 
Southern Italy. More than half the book is spent, and well 
spent, on this tour. Then come some excellent chapters on 
German baroque buildings, which are especially commended 
as suitable models for English students to keep before them. 
France, Spain, Belgium. and Holland, and finally England, 
are surveyed in turn; and the influence of the style on Wren 
and others is pointed out. 

It is a good, conscientious piece of work. Some of the 
history is not very profound. Thus Mr. Briggs is often and 


1 The derivation of the word baroque is uncertain; and we suggest that 
inquiries should be made into the influence exercised by the remarkable 
chateau built by the Kings of Navarre at Nerac, which appears to have been 
called Baroco in 1565. See State Papers, Foreign Calendar 1564—1565, p. 418. 
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unnecessarily troubled at baroque expressing the triumph of 
the Catholics at the counter-reformation. That was certainly 
one of the many ideas in the air at the time the style was 
taking shape. But it is something more than improbable 
that architects like Bernini, Bianco, and the rest were ever 
stirred by it at all, much less directed or dominated by its 
inspiration. Their ambition was to combine classical grace 
with the new splendour and grandeur that had arisen in times 
of peace and prosperity. But in an age of autocratic dukes, 
noble cardinals and merchant princes, that ambition, especi- 
ally among Italians, was prone to decline into pomposity, and 
architecturally into the excesses of rococo. In distinguish- 
ing these excesses from the sound principles and fine work 
of the greater architects, Mr. Briggs’ criticism is on a higher 
plane. From his conclusions one may sometimes differ, but 
his artistic capacity one cannot doubt. 

Mr. Briggs’ conclusion is moderate and safe. There has 
been good work executed in the style, as well as indifferent 
and bad, and what is good offers special advantages for our 
study and our adaptation in modern life. In truth the puri- 
tanic ban on baroque, because, forsooth, it is first found at 
Rome, is really something of a national calamity. It has left 
us in confusion and without a standard to apply to buildings 
such as we need to-day. The broad span and the low roof are 
elements from which we cannot now get away; and which, 
alas, are destined to be even more with us in future. 
Baroque, and baroque alone, offers a pleasing and effective 
way of dealing with these things and others like them. If 
only architects and their employers would learn Mr. Briggs’ 
lesson, we should at all events begin to understand that there 
was somewhere a right way (probably many right ways) of 
doing everything architectural; and that the lawlessness 
(sometimes unfortunately mistaken for originality), now so 
common, is really an inexcusable defect. 





5—THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPA:DIA.' 

We may most warmly congratulate the Editors of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia upon the completion of their great 
undertaking. There can be no question that in all countries 
of English speech a notable service has been rendered to the 


1 Vol. XVI. Index Volume. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 
1914. 
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Catholic cause. There is a temptation in estimating our 
gains and losses to dwell too much upon the figures which 
stand for material progress—the churches built, the converts 
received, the sums collected for this or that charitable pur- 
pose, the numbers of the faithful who assemble to attend 
some particular reunion. But we venture to hold that those 
things which consolidate the Catholic position intellectually 
and morally are in their own nature quite as valuable. A 
work like the present, which puts into the hands of the 
anxious-minded or much-assailed believer the weapons which 
make him feel secure from attack, which enlarges his con- 
ceptions, solves his doubts and impresses him with the sense 
of the solidarity of a vast organization which extends to 
every corner of the earth’s surface, may be worth more to the 
cause than the building of hundreds of new churches or the 
enrolment of tens of thousands of new recruits. For this 
reason we are glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging 
the very great debt which all English-speaking Catholics owe 
to the Editors of the Zxcyclopedia—to Dr. Herbermann, to 
Bishop Shahan (we are glad to hear of the further dignity 
which has quite recently been thrust upon him), to Dr. Pace, 
to Dr. Condé B. Pallen, and, last not least, to Father John 
Wynne, S.J., as well as to the efficient staff under their 
direction, for the courage and the energy with which they 
have organized this important undertaking and have carried 
it through so rapidly to its completion. The volume now 
before us is a supplementary one, the bulk of which is de- 
voted to a very elaborate Index. It is difficult to estimate 
the value of an index by any other test than actual and pro- 
longed use. We can only say that in the present case the 
compilers seem to have used a very fine mesh, that the ar- 
rangement seems good and the printing clear, even though 
the type be rather small. If anything, the index seems to 
err by excess rather than by defect, but that is a fault on 
the right side. The first hundred pages of the volume are 
given up to some short supplementary articles, mostly of a 
biographical nature and dealing with celebrities who have 
died too recently to be included in the body of the Zucyclo- 
pedia, Lastly, we have some sixty pages of “ reading lists,”’ 
little excursions through the sixteen volumes, mapped out 
like those one finds in the guide-books arranged for the visi- 
tors to a popular watering-place. We confess that if we 
wanted to get up the subject of Canon Law, or Apologetics, 
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or Liturgy, or Christian Archeology, we should not be con- 
tent with adopting this method. But, no doubt, there are 
people to whom such a scheme appeals and who, having con- 
scientiously carried out the programme suggested in the 
reading lists, will sit down with the comfortable conviction 
that they have thoroughly mastered the subject of their pre- 
dilection. In any case the reading lists must have cost much 
trouble, and will be found suggestive even by advanced 
scholars. 





Short Notices. 


aiaailidniah 
THEOLOGICAL. 


To the Rev. W. Doyle, S.J., we owe a most useful Synopsis of the 
Rubrics and Ceremonies of Holy Mass (Washbourne: 6d. net). The 
minutia of the priest’s ceremonial are here given fully but in succinct 
form, each point separately paragraphed and numbered. Its extreme 
clearness and precision will make the handbook extremely serviceable to 
those preparing for their ordination and first Mass. 

Our readers are already aware of the admirable series of ‘‘ Texts and 
Documents” in Church History edited by MM. Hippolyte Hemmer and 
Paul Lejay. The third volume of Eusebius, #.¢., Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
Livres IX.—X. Sur les Martyrs de Palestine (Picard: 5 fr.), has now 
appeared, and the translation, introduction and notes by Pére Emile 
Grapin maintain the high level set in the earlier volumes. Students will 
rejoice in an excellent index, of more than two hundred pages, to the 
whole of the Eusebius volumes. We trust that this admirable series will 
grow rapidly. There is nothing quite like it and certainly nothing so 
cheap for the purposes of the student of Church History who is not a 
specialist. We would suggest to the editors and publishers the possi- 
bility of including some volumes—or initiating another series—contain- 
ing works less of scientific than of literary and devotional interest. 
They should be attractive and interesting to educated Catholics who are 
general readers rather than students. 

The Collectanea Biblica Latina are naturally produced for special- 
ists, and in a general magazine it may suffice to chronicle the appear- 
ance of volume ii. of the series: the Codex Rehdigeranus of the four 
Gospels, edited by Heinrich J. Vogels (Pustet: 12 lire). A careful intro- 
duction discusses the history of this important MS., a transcription with 
critical notes follows, and four very good facsimile plates give the stu- 
dent a first-hand acquaintance with the characteristics of the writing. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The good Bishop of Chaions, Mgr. Tissier, evidently agrees with Euri- 
pides that dveiuerdy te xpjpa Ondelov pv, and says so to the extent 
of 347 pages in La Langue des Femmes (Téqui: 3.50 fr.). The chapter- 
headings alone, from No. 1, /‘indiscrétion, to No. 10, la médisance, form 
a sufficiently incisive catalogue. When his lordship announced the sub- 
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ject for his fifth annual series of conferences to the ladies of Chartres, it 
“a piqué,” he says, “* plus d’une fois leur curiosité.” “Il est de nature,” 
he goes on, “a les faire réfléchir sur des imperfections ignorées, et a 
leur faire du bien." Which is certainly no ill-founded claim on behalf of 
this subtle and penetrating analysis of the feminine habit of mind. And 
let the male reader remember that that habit of mind is not always ex- 
clusively the property of the female sex, “bien qu’avec des nuances 
trés diverses.” 

Thick and substantial books that have passed into second and third 
editions, manifestly meet a need and satisfy a demand. It may suffice, 
therefore, simply to chronicle the reappearance of the Abbé J. Pailler’s 
La Prédication Populaire d’aprés les Péres, les Docteurs et les Saints 
(Téqui: 3.50 fr.) and the Vade-Mecum des Prédicateurs (Téqui: 5 fr.) 
of the “ deux Missionaires,” who already have anonymously given their 
conjréres so many useful books on preaching and other branches of the 
pastoral science. May these practical and useful works go forward to 
many a further large edition. Fourth and second editions respectively 
also reach us of Pére Millet’s Jésus vivant dans le Prétre (Téqui: 3.50 
fr.), and of Canon Decorne’s Dans la Chambre du Malade (Téqui: 
3.50 fr.). The former, however, may almost be considered a new book, 
as the saintly Jesuit who was its author published the last edition just 
before his death in 1873. But “ Jesus living in the Priest" is a subject 
th»! can never grow old, nor a treatment of it at once so effective and so 
piactical as Pére Millet’s. 

To Miss Alice Wilmot Chetwode we are indebted for a fluent transla- 
tion of the conferences of Mgr. Landriot, Archbishop of Rheims, ad- 
dressed to ladies living in the world, which have obtained a wide wel- 
come in France, and now appears in English under the title of The 
Valiant Woman (Dublin, M. H. Gill and Son: 2s. 6d. net). These solid 
yet attractive discourses need no commendation from us; many have 
learnt from them, as we trust many more will, to prize more highly those 
domestic virtues, that character of strength and dignity, those offices 
of comforting and upholding, which are the glory of the Christian Mother. 
Even to glance through the pages of this book is to feel a breath of keen 
fresh air blowing through the intoxicating vapours of modern 
“ feminism.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Madame Sainte-Beuve, foundress of the Ursuline Convent in the Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques in Paris, is the subject of a short sketch by “ M.A.” 
entitled From Court to Cloister (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net). It is a 
pleasure to renew acquaintance here with the circle of M. de Bérulle, 
Madame Acarie, and their friends, who did so much to purify the atmos- 
phere of France at the end of the sixteenth century, and we trust that 
this able sketch may lead many to make their acquaintance to whom 
larger works are inaccessible. 

It is a pleasant surprise at this date to receive fresh product from the 
literary activities of Mother Francis Raphael Drane. Such, in fact, is 
Sister M. R. Capes’ Richard of Wycke, Labourer, Scholar, Bishop and 
Saint (Sands and Co.: 5s. net). Mother Francis Raphael had begun 
before her last illness to collect materials for a Life of St. Richard of 
Chichester, and from her notes and references, supplemented by original 
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work. Sister Capes has drawn this careful picture not only of the Saint 
but of his surroundings and his times. As Catholic students of English 
History know, Mother Francis Raphael's mantle has fallen upon her 
friends and fellow-religious, and to say so much is to give this essay full 
meed ot praise. The book is not merely what its title describes, but 
also a vivid picture of Church life in England in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Some well-chosen, if not over well-reproduced, illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the volume. 

It is impossible to doubt, after reading the Life of Gemma Galgani 
(Sands: 6s. net), written by the late Father Germanus, C.P., and trans- 
lated by Dom A. M. O'Sullivan from the sixth Italian edition, that its 
subject was one of God's saints. Her existence was a short one—some 
twenty-five years in length—and her virtues were little known outside 
her own immediate circle; it was marked by no events of any importance 
in the world’s eye, being passed between domestic duties in an obscure 
family near Lucca and Church services: were it not for what she wrote 
and said to her confessors and directors, for her ecstasies, and for the ex- 
terna: phenomena of the stigmata occurring periodically, nothing extra- 
ordinary would be known of her. Yet those wondrous marks of sympathy 
with Christ's sufferings, more extensive and visible, perhaps, than in 
any other recorded instance, joined to her own naive utterances both in 
and out of ecstasy, reveal to us a soul uplifted to the highest degree of 
union with God, living a life of familiar converse with Christ and His 
saints and angels, and, by God's special election, set aside to share, by 
extraordinary interior and corporal sufferings, in the divine Atonement. 
The holy man who wrote the Life did so under stress of the profoundest 
admiration, and in a fervent, somewhat rhapsodic style which rather blurs 
its outlines. The saintly girl herself was not concerned in her writings 
to render clear and consistent the record of the marvels they deal with. 
It words fail a St. Paul when dealing with such subjects, an unlettered 
Italian child cannot be expected to describe her divine communications in 
such a way as to convince the critical. Passing through such an im- 
perfect medium as any human brain must be, the recital of these ex- 
periences shares in the defects of its instrument, and sometimes repre- 
sents the divine action in a bizarre or unintelligible light. But there is nothing 
strange, except its heroic perfection, in her practice of the ordinary 
Christian virtues of humility, charity, detachment and the like, on which, 
in the eyes of the Church, her claimis to sanctity will rest. Abbot, now 
Cardinal, Gasquet contributes a Preface dealing with the lessons of this 
wonderful life. 


FICTION. 

We have sometimes wondered how long it would be before some 
teller of stories arrived who should do for the girls what Father Bearne 
does for the boys. Well, though The Inglethorpe Chronicles, by Theodora 
Kendal (Washbourne: 2s. 6d.), are some of them about boys, more are 
about girls, and we can hardly give them higher praise than to say that 
they are Father Bearne to the life. Another book of stories for girls 
takes its title from the first of the series, A Broken Rosary (Washbourne: 
2s. 6d.). Miss Mary Agnes Finn, its authoress, relies more on plot than 
on character-drawing, and has produced a volume which the more 
unsophisticated of our young folk will keenly enjoy. 
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Those who like a good large book, full of romance and adventure, 
vividly illustrated, and with a background of historical interest, should 
get Sons of the Sea Kings, by Alice and W. H. Milligan (M. H. Gill: 
6s. net). It is a romance of ancient Iceland, based on the Sagas, and 
dealing with stirring events in that country at the end of the tenth and 
the dawn of the eleventh centuries. It is well worth the extra cost above 
that of the usual novel. In quite a different genre is M. Jean Vézére’s 
Les Girasol et leur nouvelle Bonne (Lethielleux: 1 franc), a most witty 
and amusing little sketch of French provincial life, with a serious moral, 
showing what /'éducation morale sans Dieu really comes to. We wish 
this brilliant and extremely cheap little volume a very wide circulation. 


GENERAL. 

A second edition reaches us of the important French translation of the 
Divine Comedy by M. Amédée de Margerie (Dante: La Divine Comédie: 
Paris, Téqui: 2 vols.). Crowned by the Academy, and of worth suffi- 
ciently proved by the wide esteem of its first edition, this substantial con- 
tribution to Dante scholarship needs no commendation from us. Its 
elaborate introduction has been brought abreast of the latest knowledge 
by the incorporation of the notes M. Margerie made right up to his 
death a few years ago, and the translation itself contains the improve- 
ments he similarly made in his text. We wish a speedy and wider circu- 
lation among general readers, to this important work already established 
as a classic in the world of French scholarship. 

A work that has passed through many editions in its original Polish, 
besides six in German, two in Russian, and others in Magyar, Czech, 
Croatian, Spanish and Portuguese, stands in little need of praise. But 
we must not pass over the opportunity afforded to many of our own 
readers by the appearance of a French translation of the Soirées au 
Lac de Genéve of Father M. Morawski, S.J. (Bruges, G. Geuens-Willaert : 
3.50 fr.). This essay in Catholic apologetic is a very successful example 
of the difficult literary form of philosophic dialogue. A Polish non- 
Catholic (which of course means a “free thinker”), a Russian “ Tol- 
stoist,”” a Calvinist pastor, an Anglican lady, a Spanish layman of the 
most vivid Catholicism, and a priest who combines with a sympathetic 
personality both controversial readiness and discretion, together discuss 
the things that most matter, through seven summer evenings by Lake 
Leman. From the religious sense in general, to Science and the Faith, 
Comparative Religion, the Person of Christ, and His Mission in His 
Church, they pass with increasing intimacy and deepening emotion. The 
ascending scale is skilfully indicated through the personalities of the 
party and the externals of the scene, and the whole ends artistically on 
a calm note, with the discussion of the question of Rome and National 
Churches, very interesting in view of the Anglican and Russian éle- 
ments of the symposium. Fataer Morawski's ‘‘ Mrs. Wilson” is a good 
example of average “ central” Anglicanism, quite as if drawn from the 
life, but naturally Russia has the more attention in a Polish book. Of 
the substance of the book we have not space to speak; we very con- 
fidently recommend our readers to acquaint themselves with it at first 
hand. That Father Morawski is intimately in touch with the thought 
of the moment is shown by the way in which, writing six years ago. 
he foresaw and allowed for the important position which questions con- 
nected with Comparative Religion would come to occupy. 
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The “ Catholic Library” (Manresa Press: each volume Is. net) grows 
apace, and again we have several interesting new volumes to place on 
record. The Religious Poems of Richard Crashaw are, of course, indis- 
pensable to the completeness of such a series as this, but as in the case 
ot the Campion poenis, they gain an added interest from the Introductory 
Study. This has been entrusted to Mr. R. A. Eric Shepherd, whose own 
poetic gifts have been so well proved, and ‘are once more apparent in his 
prose, which is true prose all the same, and very beautiful prose. Mr. 
Shepherd is called upon to defend Crashaw from Francis Thompson's 
“oddly grumbling essay,”’ which he does valiantly, “not that I loved 
Thompson less, but that I loved Crashaw more.” And herein we are 
entirely with Mr. Shepherd. In Miss Maisie Ward's study of S. Bernar- 
dino, the People’s Preacher, we have a vivid picture of one of the most 
popular preachers of history, who was also a Saint. It was a 
happy thought to provide what is so often lacking in short biographical 
sketches, some specimens of the orator’s work sufficiently substantial 
to give the reader some definite idea of it. Mgr. Benson’s Lourdes is 
not a treatise on the Shrine and its history, but a reprint of the series 
of articles in which he described in an American magazine the impres- 
sions of his first visit. But it is none the less an important tontribution 
to the literature of the subject, the more valuable as coming ‘from one 
who was not pre-disposed to the enthusiasm which personal experience 
in fact produced. Indeed, Lourdes has here evoked some of the most 
fervent pages of all Mgr. Benson's writings. 

We have read with great enjoyment the unpretentious little volume 
which Miss Edith Pearson has issued under the title of Ideals and 
Realities (Washbourne: 2s/6d. net). It consists of various short papers 
—thoughtful and sometimes original little ethical essays, short biographi- 
cal sketches, some appreciations of poetry, some original verses, and one 
or two slight essays in fiction. The work under the(last ‘two heads we con- 
fess to finding not so good as the rest; Miss Pearson has the true feeling 
for literature, but hardly its creative gift. But her interesting volume 
is worthy of a ‘permanent place on one’s shelves, if only for its biographical 
sketch of Caroline Chisholm and its admirable criticisms of the poetry 
of Alfred Noyes and Miss Procter. Moreover, the essay entitled “ The 
Governess"’ is a charming tribute to a class of persons to whom the 
world has repaid a heavy debt mostly by contempt. /deals and Realities 
would make an excellent gift-book for those to whom sustained serious 
reading is not feasible. More verse reaches us in the Ballads of Child- 
hood (Benziger Brothers: 4s. net), by Father Michael Earls, S.J., whose 
first volume of “ child-poems,” published last year, attracted so much 
attention. Quite as much as Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous verses, 
Father Earl’s are “child-poems” for adults; but none the less their sim- 
plicity of form, covering a depth of meaning, fit them equally wall 
for “the children’s hour.” 

One of those painstaking pieces of scholarship which one generally 
connects with Germany, and latterly with Harvard, comes to us in the 
Rev. James Mearns’ index of hymns found in Hymnaries before 1100, 
entitled Early Latin Hymnaries (Cambridge University Press: price §s. 
net). It is simply an alphabetical list of first lines, with references to 
some 123 MSS., and a prefatory description of those MSS.; but those 
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who know best the labour of producing this sort of thing with the exact- 
ness that scholarship requires, will thank Mr. Mearns the most warmly 
for providing them with a handbook enabling them to trace the diffusion, 
and often the origins, of any given hymn in the worship of the Western 
Church. Of similar character is the work Mr. Mearns has done in his 
Canticles, Eastern and Western (Cambridge University Press, 6s. net), 
representing a deal more labour on a more circumscribed subject. 
As careful in its documentation as the former work, it is a book one may 
not merely refer to, like the hymn-list, but read with fascinated en- 
joyment. Everyone interested in liturgical worship should become pos- 
sessed of it. A series of translations of some of the less known medizval 
Sequences comes from the pen of Mr. H. W. Mozley—Sequences and 
Hymns (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net). Unlike the master of this craft, Mr. 
Woodward, the author carefully avoids archaism, and pins his faith 
to carefully-polished modern verse. He adds one or two interesting 
hymns of his own, and a Sequence for Founder’s Day at Eton, in 
imitation of the later type of rhymed Sequence. 

Experiences of pilgrimages to Lourdes have naturally a certain family 
resemblance, incidents on the journey, at the Basilica, before the Grotto, 
being the common property of thousands of voyagers. Yet a special in- 
terest attaches to Father Thomas McGeoy’s account of the great National 
Pilgrimage—Ireland at Lourdes, 1913 (Browne and Nolan: ts. net), in- 
asmuch as it contains a full description of the wonderful cure of Grace 
Moloney and also of another, less known yet no less remarkable, granted 
to Patrick Casey. The book is nicely illustrated with half-tone blocks. 

A book full of actualité reaches us from the pen of Father Tamisier. 
S.J., who discusses L’idée révolutionnaire et les Utopies modernes 
(Lethielleux: 3.50 frs.) in a trenchant spirit and a vivid and forceful 
style. What the fruits are to-day of the revolutionary doctrine, as it has 
grown from its roots in Rousseau, Father Tamisier sets forth with un- 
sparing vigour—their outcome in the secularization of the State and of 
education, in Feminism, Socialism, Tolstoyism, and false Humanitarian- 
ism. Two chapters at the close of the book are devoted to two significant 
forces that are working against the revolutionary idea—Lourdes and 
the devotion to the Blessed Joan of Arc. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

As a complementary exposure to that of Dr. Vance, Mr. Belloc’s Anti- 
Catholic History: how it is written (Catholic Truth Society: 1d.) com- 
pletes the demolition of Professor Bury’s preposterous History of Free- 
dom of Thought, a work which derives its sole importance from the fact 
ot its author’s holding a History Chair at Cambridge. Father Torrend’s 
The Church in Portugal (Catholic Truth Society: 1d.), translated by O. 
Kellet, S.J., is the work of one who knows the subject from the inside, and 
has felt in his own person the diabolical persecution still raging in that 
desolate portion of the Vineyard. Dealing with the same unfortunate 
country on the secular side, the Earl of Lytton’s The Portuguese Amnesty 
(Upcott Gill: 6d.) will serve to keep alive the record of the cruelty and 
bad faith of Portugal's present tyrants. The Sisters of Notre Dame 
continue their issue of highly useful expositions of the Catechism, Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, and Holy Order and Matrimony (Washbourne: 
2d. each), being recent additions. A new (to us) and very attractive 
series of doctrinal pamphlets, which should be useful in missions, is 
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sent us by the “ Society of the Divine Word,” Techny, Illinois. They 
are priced at 5 cents (25 for 75 cents, 50 for $1.00), and resemble in 
format the smaller Catholic Truth Society booklets. The titles, Facts 
and Reasons: an Open Letter to Protestants (seventieth thousand), Our 
Catholic Sisterhoods, and How Johnny was Baptized, give some notion 
of the contents. They are all the work of the Rev. Ambrose Reger, 
O.S.B. God wills It (from the German of Father K. Brors, S.J.: 15 
cents) is the name of a somewhat larger pamphlet from the same pub- 
lishers, dealing with the present status and prospects of the Foreign 
Missions of the Church. 

Roads beyond the School (published at St. Stanislaus’ Noviciate: 
Guelph, Ont.) by Father R. Cloran, S.J., is a series of little sketches on 
“ Vocation,” laying especial stress on that to the Priesthood and the 
Religious State. The importance of a right choice, the dignity of the 
clerical state, the privilege of a summons to religion, the particular 
spirit of the Jesuit vocation, the signs and qualifications of a genuine 
call—all these themes are briefly but adequately sketched, and there 
is a useful appendix giving a full list of male Orders and Congregations 
in Canada, with the addresses of their Superiors. 

An interesting memorial of an excellent social work is presented by 
the Annual (21st) Report of the Catholic Sailors’ Club of Montreal 
(1913), which gives besides a history of its first twenty-one years of 
existence. The inspiration of this Club was drawn from a paper, “ How 
to help our Catholic Seamen,” contributed to the Liverpool C.T.S. Confer- 
ence in 1892 by the Hon. Mrs. Fraser. It seems to bein a very satisfac- 
tory financial condition, but, like all other similar institutions, could do 
more with more funds. Its history tells of a very edifying and stimulating 
exercise of lay-zeal on behalf of a very helpless and neglected class, ex- 
posed to exceptional dangers in large sea-ports. We trust that now it 
has attained maturity it will develop even more rapidly and successfully 
than in the past. 

Several new magazines call for a word of mention. The Scottish 
Review (new series, part 2: Is. net), if it is not our old acquaintance, 
Guth na Bliadhna, become completely Anglicised, has the same editor 
and a perfectly identical spirit which is perfervidly Celtic. In the 
Gazette: a Catholic Medical Journal, that excellent Catholic Doctors’ 
Association, the “ Guild of SS. Luke, Cosmas and Damian,” has found 
at last a voice, which we hope will have the effect of rallying very many 
more adherents to its standard. The little journal, which is brought 
out by Messrs. Burns and Oates with characteristic distinction, is at 
present a bi-annual, but, considering the numbers and talent of the 
Guild and the importance of the subjects it has to discuss, it will no 
doubt speedily develop into a quarterly, if not a monthly. Alma 
Roma (Via del Governo Vecchio, Rome: tos. annually) is a new monthly 
devoted to the preservation and extension of Latin as a living language. 
We have elsewhere noticed the new issue of ///ustrated Catholic Missions. 
Another journal, a quarterly, published in Cork, entitled The African 
Missionary, is devoted exclusively to the Catholic Apostolate in what 
was once the Dark Continent, but which, owing to the incessant efforts 
of so many zealous priests and nuns is now emerging into the Gospel 
light. The journal forms the organ of the African Missionary Society 
(Irish Province) and may be obtained through any newsagent for tod. 
annually, post free: 1s. 6d. will make. the subscriber an Associate as well 
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